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Economics and Life Insurance 


Dr. William A. Berridge, Metropolitan Life’s economist, 
continues his studies on life insurance in the pages of 
Tue Spectator, with an analysis of the life insurance 
economic situation now—and as it was in 1929. You'll 
find his comparisons on pages 12 to 16. 


Fire Insurance on Installments 


Buying on the installment plan has become a vital part 
of American life and business. It’s found even with in- 
surance and in the fire insurance business it is somewhat 
of a controversial topic. Consulting Actuary Joseph 
Raywid discusses the subject and its implications on 
pages 18 to 22. 


Multiple Line Underwriting Statistics 


Tue Spectator classifies net premiums written by prop- 
erty insurance companies showing the casualty lines writ- 
ten by the fire companies and vice versa. The tables 
start on page 24 and continue to page 36. 


Promoting the Business of Insurance 


Charles P. Butler, insurance attorney and executive, dis- 
cusses some of the controversial problems now facing the 
property insurance business on pages 38 to 42. Mr. 
Butler calls for a greater degree of cooperation between 
management and producer if the problems he lists are 
to be solved. 


Settlement Options on Current Life Policies 


Departments 


Last year, policyholders of America’s life insurance 
companies and their beneficiaries, set aside well over 
$700 million of life insurance benefits for income use 
rather than draw out the money in a lump sum. On 
pages 44 and 45 you'll find the optional modes of settle- 
ment for policies now in effect with ninety-nine leading 
life insurance companies. 


in This Month’s Issue 


Editorials, p. 8; THe Spectator’s View, p. 10; Cross 
Country, p. 46; Life Insurance Review, p. 58; Property 
Insurance Review, p. 64; Life Contracts, p. 70; Cover- 
ages and Forms, p. 72; Sales Briefings, p. 74; On the 
Horizon, p. 76; Tax Analysis, p. 78; Investments, p. 82; 
Verdict, p. 84; Washington Report, p. 88; New England, 
p. 92; Along City Streets, p. 94; Canada, p. 96. 


PICTURE CREDITS: Brown Brothers, p. 48; Pach 
Brothers, p. 48; Deford Dechert, p. 51; Photography Ltd., 
p. 52; Matar Studios, p. 53; Lawless, p. 54; Standard 
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Something Ol 


HERE is no race or nation which advanced in its 

civilization to ownership of property by individ- 
uals wherein research does not reveal some approach 
to the insurance idea. From time to time various 
persons are heralded as the fathers of insurance, even 
including Joseph in the Old Testament. 


As to modern property insurance, Nicholas Barbon, 
who flourished in London is the late Seventeenth 
Century, would seem to have some fair claim to that 
fame. At any rate, he had over a hundred thousand 
buildings protected during the more than 30 years 
of his operations. 

There is one important historical evidence of the 
success of Mr. Barbon’s underwriting. After he had 
been in business for some fifteen years, he was as- 
sailed by Government competition. The London 
Common Council undertook to insure houses against 
fire, and, of course, they wrote at 25 per cent off 
manual, and, of course, they were a failure and cost 
the taxpayers money. 


It seems unlikely, though, that a tale like this has 
any value in Twentieth Century America, but we felt 
it was interesting. 
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Something Vow 


AST month Tue Spectator surveyed the record of 
1951 through the annual reports of the companies 

to their policyholders and stockholders. There were new 
heights of attainment for the industry and for most of 
the individual carriers. There was marked acceleration 
in multiple line underwriting as a service to property 
owners and an economy to companies and agents. Infla- 
tion brought premiums and assets to the property com- 
panies and a challenge to the life companies. Nature took 
a hand and mainly by fire, flood and windstorm, destroyed 
millions of dollars of values in life and property. The 
automobile, a contribution to the American way of life, 
was listed on the debit side in 1951 by insurance men. 
But with all its gains and losses, 1951 is no more and 
1952 (and its successors) are the concern of everybody: 
Were THE SPecTATOR asked to single out the most im- 
portant study for the insurance institution, it would cour 
sel a research into the financial needs of doctors and 
lawyers and their field of operation—the hospitals and 


the courts. 
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AN eyecatching headline in a city newspaper called attention to the fact that, outside 
of insurance and banking, there were 24 industrial corporations in the United 
States, each of whose assets at the end of last year exceeded a billion dollars. 


These giants are the boast of America’s system of enterprise. Quite rightly they are 
a tribute to every citizen of America. The spirit and determination of the individual 
and broad acceptance of the doctrine of the right of every man to be independent 
and to enjoy the product of the Nation as he wills and works, has made possible 
these billion-dollar companies. Telephone companies; public utilities; oil and steel 
companies; railroads and automobile and appliance manufacturers, are an essential in 
the American capacity for progress. Their size is an acknowledgment of that genius 
and vision which has made industrial America a source of domestic pleasure in peace 
and international power at war. 


Another symbol of the might of America was a photograph which perhaps by de- 
sign, but no doubt by chance, was carried above the other news item. This picture 
depicted the scene of one of the most memorable feats in American history, the 
planting of the Stars and Stripes on Mt. Suribachi at Iwo Jima. 


America has achieved a stature among the nations and peoples of the world be- 
cause she has recognized that material forces and spiritual factors have due place 
among Godfearing men and women if they are to be happy and prosperous and gain 
a better life. She appreciates that there must be physical well-being if the inner man 
is to be free of travail. This devotion of both rich and poor in America, a practical 
idealism, is the source of the balanced life wherein there is a real passion to sacrifice 
for one another’s good. 


Insurance in no small sense is the material expression of America’s acceptance 
of the Golden Rule. No sacrifice is too great if thereby a surcease from care will he 
granted some beloved. The men at Iwo Jima and the companies with billion-dollar 
resources are intrinsic and indispensable to the American conception of a better world. 





BITIYV Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 
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NE of my friends and I were discussing the art of 

salesmanship the other day at the luncheon table. 
Naturally, some questions arose. What makes a good 
salesman click? What makes him go forth with enthus- 
iasm and inward drive? We were trying to find the 
answer and finally agreed that it was not due to any 
single factor, but apparently at the bottom of success 
there were a number of causes which, when merged to- 
gether, produced the desired result. 

These factors of successful salesmanship vary with dif- 
ferent people. In some cases, enthusiasm developed as an 
art, is nearly sufficient. In other cases, successful sales- 
manship results from a technical knowledge of the product 
plus an active desire to make a good living. 

We observed that failure generally possessed the more 
simple quality of singularity—laziness. My companion 
has handled many salesmen. “In the field of sales ability” 
he said, “show me a lazy man and I’ll show you a candi- 
date for guaranteed failure.” 


Leon Gilbert Simon 


in 
THE SPECTATOR 


Something he 


HE new increase in automobile insurance rates, 
while necessary in the face of the continued high 
incidence of accidents, high labor costs, high medical 
costs and high jury awards, is neither the solution to 
the problem of excessive deaths, injuries, and prop- 
ertv desiruction, nor anything but a temporary, and 
at best, a mixed blessing for the insurance business. 
Tue Spectator believes that, when the cost of 
essential protection for a property which is owned 
and used by a numerous portion of the people is al- 
most as great as the article protected, then the best 
and long range interests of private insurance is not 
being considered. There can be no question that the 
rate increase for automobile coverage is justified by 
the loss costs. 

All must agree that the premium cost is required 
in order that owners of motor cars have facilities 
available in financially strong private insurance car- 
riers. Opinion is united too that the public must be 
safeguarded against misadventure from the operation 
of the automobile. Yet despite every legitimate argu- 
ment in behalf of higher rates, there must be a new 
approach to the public need of reducing the hazards 
inherent in the_use of the automobile as well as the 
costs which are now confronting insurance companies 
and car owners. 
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THE 
SPECTATOR’S 
VIEW 


--- editorial 

comments and notes on 
various articles you will 
find as you go through 


this month’s issue 


Research Council Survey 
EDICINE and insurance and their 


inter-relation is in the forefront 
of insurance news these days. If was 
the subject of a feature in the Febru- 
ary SPECTATOR and reference is made 
again in this issue’s “Cross-Country” 
section. The facts—and as many of 
them as we can get—are the ingredient 
which in the long run will give us the 
answers. That is why we call the at- 
tention of our readers to the work of 
the Research Council for Economic 


Security. 
A nation-wide survey studying the 
effects of prolonged illness among 


employed persons has been launched 
by the Research Council for Economic 
Security, an organization directed 
by Gerhard Hirschfeld, and organized 
to research exclusively in the fields 
of social and economic security. 
The pilot meeting was in Chicago last 
year and results of that meeting have 
just been released. 

Some of these results are briefly re- 
ported below: 

From 3 to 6 per cent of an indus- 
try’s total working force can be ex- 
pected to be off the job because of 
prolonged illness (more than 26 weeks) 
in any given year. One-third to one- 
half who are disabled for eight or 
more days remain so at the end of 
four weeks. 

Two years ago between $300,000.000 
and $1,500,000,000 was spent in pub- 
lic assistance programs for persons on 
relief because of sickness of the indi- 
vidual or in the family. 

Prolonged sickness increases with 
age, although only one-third of the 
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50,000 chronically ill in Chicago and 
Cook County were over 65. 

Occupational and _non-occupational 
disabilities react on each other. 

Conferees concluded that “Anything 
that is offered on the market today 
(insurance-wise), even in the very lim- 
ited forms of catastrophe insurance. 
has a relatively low ceiling dollar- 
wise and also has a very high coinsur- 
ance factor to it.” 

Some questions, answers to which 
the Research Council expects to find, 
are: Are the indigent ill because of 
economic insecurity or are they on relief 
rolls because of illness? What effect 
does early diagnosis have? What ill- 
nesses are involved? What does illness 
cost? How is it met? How can we 
make sure people know facilities are 
available and how to use them? What 
is the incidence of prolonged illness 
on a community? How wide is the 
problem ? 

The findings of the Council thus far 
are interesting, but the answers to 
these questions would prove invaluable. 


British Loss Trends 


HE Liverpool Underwriters’ Asso- 

ciation (founded 1802—150 years 
ago) states in its annual report that 
similar conditions to those of 1950 con- 
tinued to affect hull insurance business 
in the past year. As background for 
material on hull business, found else- 
where in this issue, this account by 
the Liverpool Underwriters’ is _perti- 
nent. 

After pointing out that insurance 
values have risen considerably during 
the past 12 months, reflecting higher 
freight and building costs, the Asso- 
ciation comments: 

“The cost of repairs has con- 
tinued to increase, consequent 
upon the rising price of steel and 
other raw materials, coupled with 
higher wage levels. The effects 
of devaluation remain and have 
further aggravated the position. 

“Attention has been rightly 
drawn to the time lag in the pres- 
entation to underwriters of claims 
for hull repairs, and the fact that 
the original estimates still bear 
little resemblance to eventual 
settlements.” 

On the subject of theft and pilferage, 
the Association records that reports 
from various sources have tended to 
give the impression that losses from 
theft and pilferage are slightly less 
serious; however, there were indica- 
tions towards the end of 1951 that the 
position was deteriorating again. 

“This regrettable feature,” the Asso- 
ciation remarks, “is due, in some mea- 


sure, to the increase in the cost of con- 
sumer goods, of which, as a result of 
strategic stockpiling and general re- 
armament, there is a shortage. Conges- 
tion at ports, resulting from shortage 
of labour and out of date cargo han- 
dling equipment, renders the problem 
of prevention more serious.” 

Of course, the effect on hull under- 
writing of rising costs is a problem: in 
the American market as it is in the 
British. 


Causes the Same 


As to cargo losses, the same world- 
wide causes of loss naturally apply hete 
and it is interesting to note a parallel 
comment to the report above (“Indica- 
tions towards the end of 1951” are that 
“the position was deteriorating again”). 
This parallel occurs in a resume of the 
situation by R. Bruce Miller, assistant 
vice-president, Insurance Company of 
North America and head of the cargo 
loss prevention committee of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Marine Underwriters: 
“. . . while we have passed our peak 
in theft losses, there may have been a 
slight upturn in recent months.” 


Life Settlement Options 
8 Nar Specrator’s tabular study of 


the optional modes of settlement 
of the life insurance policy has been of 
considerable interest to the life insur- 
ance business for some years—first in 
the Life Agent’s Brief and then in the 
pages of this magazine for the past 
two years. 

Under the settlement option plan, 
more and more American families are 
leaving benefits which have come due 
to them with their life insurance 
companies, to be set aside for income 
use rather than be received in a lump 
sum. It has only been within the past 
ten to fifteen years that the insured 
public have realized the values of 4 
continued income from their matured 
policies and a great deal of the credit 
for this education must go to the 
agency forces. 

The agent today, advises his policy- 
holder on the many ways in which his 
(the policyholder) life insurance pol- 
icies can benefit himself and/or benef- 
ciaries. The effect of a planned in- 
come program can be realized from the 
fact that last year more than $5 billion 
was set aside from matured policies 
for future payment as income. 

There will always be the need for 
lump sum settlements to meet imme 
diate requirements but the tendency 
collect the cash value for no particulat 
emergencies is disappearing. People 
are realizing that they can make the 
matured policy work for them as 4 
investment. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
A VIGOROUS ECONOMIC FORCE 


A study of the nature of its growth 


betawween 1929 and 1951 


By William A. Berridge 
Economist 


The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company 


HIS article seeks to view remi- 

niscently some more facets than 
did the first one on pages 28-31 of the 
January issue), but still focusing par- 
ticularly upon the “likes” and the “un- 
likes” between now and 1929. The 
note on which that article ended was 
one of stirring challenge, combined 
with golden opportunity for the life 
underwriter, arising from a combina- 
tion of economic factors. One of these 
was the price level and its vital bear- 
ings; another was the far bigger 
“bite” which taxes take out of the 
people’s income, and especially out of 
their saving. Particular stress was 
laid upon the challenging quasi-eco- 
nomic forms of competition which have 
loomed up in diverse angles of gov- 
ernment activity vis a vis the commer- 
cial life insurance business. 


Development of Government 
Insurances 


First, let us develop this picture of 
government in what may be termed 
the “semi-socialized insurance scene of 
today. Brief reference had been made 


in the earlier article to the fact that 
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life insurance in force in several gov- 
ernmental forms was running “neck 
and neck” with commercial life insur- 
ance, and probably was reaching out 
ahead even then. This year, the gov- 
ernmental total is definitely taking the 
lead, and by year’s-end will probably 
reach close to $350 billion, as against 
a volume in the life insurance com- 
panies of substantially less than $300 
billion. 

The major portion of the $350 bil- 
lion governmental is of course ac- 
counted for by the Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Program, whose life 
insurance equivalent is estimated at 
about $250 billion. Dependent upon 
interest rate and other factors, this 
estimate, according to actuaries of the 
Social Security Administration, could 
range anywhere from $225 to $280 bil- 
ion. 

The $250 billion life insurance 
equivalent is a far cry from the $50 to 
$70 billion mentioned for the first time 
in the 1946 Annual Report on the 
O.A.S.I. Trust Fund, and illustrates its 
sharp growth during the mere 15 years 
that this government-enforced program 





has been in effect. Also, this makes 
all the more striking the comparison 
between now and the “good old days” 
of 1929, when such compulsory com- 
petition with the voluntary life insur- 
ance business was hardly dreamed 
about. 


Substitution 


Some easing of the competitive angle 
occurred in 1939, when an important 
amendment to the government’s old- 
age program substituted a schedule of 
monthly survivor benefits (and, in cer- 
tain cases, limited lump-sum pay- 
ments) for the large lump-sum death 
benefits. But the 1950 amendments 
make lump-sum payments available on 
the death of all insured persons, 
whether monthly survivor benefits are 
payable or not. By providing such 
“funeral benefits,’ the government 
again enters a field which is already 
served by a form of private enterprise. 

The timeliness of stressing now the 
significance of the life insurance equiv- 
alent is underscored by certain cur- 
rent events. It had been pointed out 
in the earlier article that the August, 
1950, amendments to the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Program included 
a number of provisions increasing the 
coverage and the amount of retirement 
and survivor protection. The first ex- 
pansion took place at once and, be 
cause of the new starting date, Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, another is taking place 
right now—in April and May, 1952. 
The life insurance equivalent, doubling 
overnight on August 31, 1950, from 
$100 to $200 billion, is undergoing an- 





1The life insurance equivalent under 
this program is “the present value of al 
monthly survivor benefits and lump-sum 
payments available with respect to all in- 
sured workers as of any date, on the as- 
sumption that death occurred on that 
date.” Assumptions other than interest 
rates and life contingencies similar to 
those made by private life insurance com- 
panies, include such matters as emp'oy- 
ment of the survivor, remarriage, retire- 
ment and the like—all of which would re- 
sult in different life insurance equivalents. 
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other sharp rise as individuals are com- 
pleting their “six quarters of coverage 
after 1950” and are earning at least 
$50 during their sixth quarter in cov- 
ered employment. 

Government life insurance on ser- 
yicemen and veterans, which was shown 
as $50 billion, does not take into ac- 
count the new gratuitous coverage on 
servicemen. Though no official esti- 
mates have yet become available, it 
appears that this would probably add 
another $20 to $25 billion or so. 


Enormous Savings of the 
American People 


The impressive saving record of the 
American people over the years is now 
highlighted by the fact that their ac- 
cumulations through popular media ex- 
ceed $200 billion for the first time 
ever (Chart 1). But perhaps even 
more remarkable is the fact that these 
savings, which have more than quad- 
rupled since 1929, are so widely held 
among the American people. More- 
over, their widespread individual thrift 
is further reflected in the broad net- 
work of savings institutions now com- 
peting in the U. S. 

In addition to the 684 U. S. life in- 
surance companies, whose head offices 
are scattered throughout all states but 
one, there are about 530 mutual sav- 
ings banks, some 14,000 commercial 
banks with time deposits, and 6,000 
savings and loan associations. More- 
over, these are of course supplemented 
by important government savings media 
such as savings bonds, postal savings 
and social] insurance. 


Steady Growth 


Since 1929, the growth of savings in 
life insurance companies has been far 
steadier than other popular channels. 
Furthermore, because of that steadi- 
ness, life companies have also out- 
paced other private media, whose 
growth was retarded or even turned 
into a decline during and just after 
the Great Depression of the 1930's. 
Thus, millions of small policyholders 
have now accumulated fully $57 bil- 
lion of savings in life insurance com- 
panies, or four and a half times as 
much as in 1929. Savings and com- 
mercial banks combined also hold 
about $57 billion, but in sharp con- 
trast they have only doubled in the 
past 20 years or so. Time deposits 
in commercial banks are about twice 
as large as those in mutual savings 
banks. 

Funds in savings and loan associa- 
lions—primarily for financing small 
homes—total about $15 billion for a 
little faster gain than banks. Mutual 
funds, or open-end investment com- 
panies (not charted), are another rap- 





idly growing outlet. They have be- 
come very popular during the post-war 
inflation period, since shares are 
backed primarily by investments in 
common stocks. Assets of mutual 
funds, though still much smaller than 
other major savings categories, now 
total more than $3 billion. 

Any comparison of trends over a 
period as long as 20 years naturally 
tends to mask out the effects of events 
that occur during the period. Thus, it 
seems pertinent to split the period in 
two and consider the second decade 
alone. That is especially appropriate, 
since various government savings me- 
dia did not begin to gain momentum 
until just before World War II. Note 
the upper three areas of Chart 1. 


Growth in the Past Ten Years 


Since 1941, the sharpest growth in 
all types of saving media—public and 
private—has occurred in U. S. savings 
bonds, which climbed steeply when 
people bought them during the War; 
but holdings have not gained much 
since then. In sharp contrast, when 
one considers the past decade for life 
insurance companies, they have grown 
more slowly than any other savings 
category. The American people now 
have about $50 billion invested ‘n 
U. S. savings bonds, and recently the 
ball has been picked up under another 
government plan for savings—Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance (including 
Railroad Retirement Account). In 
fact, funds under this compulsory plan 
are now piling up at a faster rate than 





for any major savings category; so that 
the American people have already ac- 
cumulated $19 billion since the incep- 
tion of the program in the mid-1930’s. 
Savings of veterans under National 
Service and U. S. Government Life In- 
surance spurted upward at the close 
of World War II and now amount to 
about $7 billion. However, they are 
somewhat below the peak in 1949 be- 
cause of dividends paid out to current 
and former policyholders. 


Number of People 
Covered by Insurance 


We have now sketched in the di- 
mensions of the problem of govern- 
ment insurances as measured in dol- 
lars of equivalent insurance in force, 
and as measured in dollars of savings 
so far accumulated toward the liquida- 
tion of those inforces. Consider now 
the dimensions of the problem as 
measured in people. This we do on 
Chart 2; but here we omit, for sim- 
plicity, the millions of people covered 
by National Service Life Insurance and 
other forms of direct government life 
insurances, and likewise those forms 
of annuity insurances except the out- 
standing type, Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. 

Owing to the recent 0.A.S.I. amend- 
ments outlined above, there are as of 
any one time somewhere between 46 
and 50 million in covered employment, 
out of about 60 million employed peo- 
ple—including self-employeds—in the 
U. S. And when one adds to those 46 


million or more the number in the 
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workforce who are not at work at a 
given time plus those who have either 
temporarily or permanently withdrawn 
from the labor market, one comes out 
with the staggering total of some 62 
million annuity policyholders on the 
federal rolls. 


Compared With 0O.A.S.I. 


In a recent resumé of its 15-year 
history, Mr. O. C. Pogge, Director of 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, makes the statement, “Only 
about 14% of the Nation’s paid civilian 
workers have no coverage under any 
public retirement system; these are 
mainly farmers, self-employed profes- 
sional people, and farm and domestic 
employees who are not working regu- 
larly for one employer.” Of the 86% 
covered, he said, about 77% are in the 
0.A.S.1. program, and the additional 
9% in other public retirement systems 
—federal civilian employees, state and 
local government employees, and rail- 
road employees. 


Without trying to itemize fully the 
recent spurt in persons covered, it is 
worth noting that almost 700,000 who 
before were entirely unqualified be- 
came instantly eligible under the 1950 
amendments. These amendments also 
added some 10 million jobs into the 
coverage, as well as granting O.A.S.I. 
credits to some 16 million World War 
II veterans. 

Thus, this vast spurt since 1950, su- 
perimposed upon the earlier dramatic 
history, has brought this one type of 
government-insureds to 62 million, or 
not much below the number covered 


by all of the commercial life insurance 
companies back in 1929. Even now 
the companies do not cover many more 
—about 86 million at New Year 1952. 
This startling development is clearly 
set forth by comparing the two full 
curves on Chart 2. Perhaps even more 
striking is the fact that there are 
now more government-insureds under 
O.A.S.I. than the 50 million or so of 
voters in recent Presidential elections 
(dash curve). Such relationships give 
rise to plenty of food for meditation 
on the part of any thoughtful insur- 
ance man—or plain citizen either, for 
that matter. 


Vigorous Growth in Number of 
Life Insurance Companies 


In spite of the increasing role of 
government, and the vast burgeoning 
of life insurance and annuities in their 
socialized forms, more and more com- 
mercial companies nevertheless do get 
born and stay alive and active. That 
trend reflects not only the vigor of pri- 
vate enterprise but also the complete 
absence of restraint of competition 
among life insurance companies. Not 
since the upsweep following the Arm- 
strong Investigation in the early years 
of the century have we seen so steep 
an expansion in the number of com- 
panies as since the late 1930’s. More- 
over, the spurt after World War II has 
markedly outsped the analogous spurt 





2 Canada’s new Social Security program, 
actually a free universal pension scheme, 
went into effect at the beginning of this 
year. It pays out to every Canadian 70 
years old and older, and regardless of his 
economic status, a $40 monthly pension. 
For terms of its financing, etc., see Tum 
Sprecrator, January 1952. 
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after World War I. All this is clearly 
shown by Chart 3, page 16. 

The reassurance and gratification 
which any unbiased observer would 
naturally draw from that fact is under- 
lined by the fact further cited—that 
its gradient so much outspeeds the 
growth of the number of businesses 
generally. These—whether incorpo- 
rated or not—expanded soon after 
World War II from 3 million to 4 mil- 
lion, and have since remained at ap- 
proximately the latter figure (dash 
curve). Compared with the estimated 
course early in the century, all busi- 
nesses have somewhat more _ than 
doubled in number from under 2 mil- 
lion to their present 4 million; but that 
same period has witnessed an expan- 
sion of more than 7-fold—from under 
100 in 1900 to nearly 700 now—in the 
number of life insurance companies. 
More accurately, the counts are 84 for 
1900, and 684 for 1951. 


These companies are all “legal re- 
serve” in the sense that each is so rec- 
ognized by the state in which it is 
domiciled; though some states are less 
rigorous than others in their definition, 
as all life insurance men know. Some 
of the Southern states have experienced 
particularly high birth rates of com- 
panies chartered within their borders: 
but even making liberal allowance for 
some partial dilution in the standard 
of “legal reserve,” one can fairly reach 
the conclusion that the upper curve on 
Chart 3 does not picture a too greatly 
exaggerated gradient, and that the 
growth in number of competitors 
among the commercial companies has 
indeed continued vigorous. 


Billion Dollars in Force 

That fact is accented by the number 
of companies which have recently come 
to be “billionaires”—i.e., those holding 
more than $1 billion apiece of life in- 
surance in force. Nowadays, among 
the traditional insurance centers, New 
York City has 6 such companies, Hart- 
ford 5, while there are 2 apiece in 
Boston, Newark and Philadelphia: 
there are also 2 apiece in Cincinnati, 
Des Moines and Los Angeles. _ Still 
more areas outside of the traditional 
Northeast figure heavily when the “bil- 
lionaire” companies are classified by 
states: 1 apiece in Texas, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Indiana, Virginia, Tennes- 
see, Missouri, District of Columbia, 
North Carolina, and Vermont; 2 apiece 
in California, Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, 
and New Jersey, compared with 3 in 
Pennsylvania, 4 in Massachusetts, 5 in 
Connecticut and 6 in New York. Thus 
the accentuated importance of the 
“grass roots” country helps further to 
demolish any theory about the “con- 
centration of economic power” in the 
commercial life insurance structure. 
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Terrible 
strain 
on the 


tea leaves 


Finding the future in the bottom of a tea cup 
is one way of planning. But a couple of mis- 
placed tea leaves or a “gypsy” who needs bi- 
focals can throw the best predictions awry. 
There are many things a Union Central agent 
knows about the future that are much more 
valid. The first and most important is that the 
future isn’t predictable. The second is that there 
are ways of preparing for this unpredictable 
future on the basis of general human experience. 
The best way is through life insurance. Union 
Central life insurance, for instance, offers a 


THE UNION CENTRAL = 2%; 








policy or a combination of policies to meet 
every life insurance need from birth to age 70. 
And the advice of the Union Central agent is 
most important. He is well-trained before he 
makes his first call. More than that, he is kept 
fully informed. Union Central is thoroughly 
conscious of the many changes in the patterns 
of living and economic demands. The agent is 
kept up-to-date on each development and the 
ways in which Union Central life insurance can 
best take care of particular needs. An alert, 
cooperative Home Office sees to that. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Larger Share of Business to 
Smaller Companies 


We can obtain even more gratifica- 
tion from the fact that the smaller and 
middle-sized companies have been sup- 
plying larger and larger shares of the 
life insurance in force. Of the various 
investigations which have taken place 
since 1929—notably two under the 
aegis of Senator O’Mahoney, and one 
under New York State Senator Ma- 
honey, and one under Representative 
Celler (N. Y.)—all at first attempted 
to show what has come to be called by 
the mouth-filling term, a “concentra- 
tion of economic power” among the 
larger life insurance companies. Mere 
“bigness” in an absolute sense— 
whether of a single company or a 
group of companies or the entire pri- 
vate insurance structure—is certainly 
no criterion for inferring a “concentra- 
tion of economic power.” Such illusory 
reasonings (among others) were effec- 
tively refuted by the testimony and ex- 
hibits recorded at the time of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
—as all will remember who were al- 
ready insurance men as recent as 1940. 

But that careful rebuttal did not pre- 
vent such illusions from springing up 
several times later during the period 
under review. Without going further 
into that phase of the matter, one can 
well remind one’s self that the large 
companies do not even enjoy a larger, 
but rather a generally diminishing, 
relative share of the total private life 
insurance business, as decade follows 
decade. This and other facts—familiar 
to those of us who dwelt upon such 
matter in the T.N.E.C. days, but oft 
forgot—have been neatly brought to- 
gether in a recent article elsewhere.® 





*“Institutional Size—Life Insurance,” 
by George T. Conklin, Jr., in symposium 
on “Institutional Investments,” published 
in Law and Contemporary Problems, 
School of Law, Duke University, Vol. 17, 
No. 1, Winter 1952, pp. 219-238. 
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Inflation and Life Insurance 


This short series of reminiscences 
could not properly end without some 
word about the economic value of in- 
surance protection now compared with 
1929. In actual dollars, the people of 
the U. S. had in force then the famous 
$100 billion in their commercial com- 
panies; now they hold some $250 bil- 
lion, and that is of course a new peak. 
But the economic value of this sum, or 
its “real purchasing power” in goods 
and services, is only about 135 billions 
of standardized dollars at (say) the 


CHART 3 





1935-1939 value of the dollar. Hence 
the dot line in Chart 4, when converted 
into the “deflated” full line, is almost 
laid flat. Almost, but not quite; so 
that the French witticism, Plus ga 
change, plus c’est la méme chose, does 
not fully hold true. 

A word of caution should, however, 
accompany such figures. And this is 
that one should not put too much faith 
in such “deflating” of life insurance 
in force, but rather should look upon 
the resulting figures as (at best) rough 
indicators of the toll that may be taken 
by inflation. The first large objection 
is that the index used here pertains 
solely to moderate-income families and 
not necessarily to all of the insured 
population. 

Furthermore, life insurance is, by its 
very nature, not the sort of thing which 
is or could be liquidated at one time; 
for policies mature (through death or 
otherwise) at various stages in the 
price cycle—high, low, or middling. 
Only for current beneficiaries do the 
differences between the two curves on 
Chart 4 have much significance. To all 
other policyholders, the differences 
represent only paper gains or losses, 
These are some of the reasons why the 
word “robbed”—though dramatic, and 
often used in this connection—is un- 
fair and unduly alarmist in tone and 
therefore could in our opinion better 
be avoided. 
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out letter after letter on IBM Electric 
Typewriters is matched only by the 
distinctive appearance of the work. 


All typing is done faster, too, allow- 
ing more time for other important 
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IBM Electrics. 
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UYING on the installment plan, 
of the home we live in, the car 
we drive, even to the very clothes we 
wear, has become an integral part of 
the American scheme of life. There- 
fore, it was only natural that this plan 
would eventually be applied to the pur- 
chase of insurance protection—the pre- 
mium. As we inquire into the history 
of various lines of insurance we find 
that the custom was well established 
in life insurance; casualty and inland 
marine and with some modification in 
the fire insurance field. However, it 
was not until late in 1948 that the in- 
stallment premium plan _ became 
enough of a factor to develop into con- 
troversial topic and a subject of official 
hearing and study. 


The Larson Report 


On October 28, 1949, the Florida 
Insurance Commissioner, the Honor- 
able J. Edwin Larson, issued a report 
on the subject of installment premiums 
which clearly brought out the inter- 
relationship between the term discount 
rule and the problems created by the 
installment plans for payment of pre- 
mium computed by the application of 
this rule. At that meeting the repre- 
sentatives of the Louisiana Insurance 
Department summarized its position as 
follows: 

“We, in Louisiana, took the position 
that we are faced with two problems. 
One of term insurance, and second, that 
of installment or deferred payment in- 
surance, 

“This position was taken because 
term insurance is based upon three fac- 
tors: 

“1. The prepayment of the premium 
for the entire period. 

“2. The single handling of a multi- 
ple years contract, and 

“3. The fact that the full term pre- 
mium is earned in case of a total loss. 

“All of the installment plans of ‘a- 
surance which we are familiar with are 
not based upon any of these factors and 
since they, therefore, have no basis for 
the differentiation between their term 
premiums and the cost of the multiple 
annual premium, we feel that they are 
unfairly discriminatory.” 

The plan developed a good deal of 
opposition on the part of the agents 
and company executives. 

The agents objected to it on the 
ground that the plans would produce 
lower income and greater expense. 

The company objections ran along 
the following lines: 

1. Loss of income because of the 
extension of the term discount privilege 
to assureds paying on the deferred 
plan. A privilege that traditionally was 
granted for prepayment of several 
years’ premium in advance. 
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INSTALLMENT 
AND PROBLEMS 





FEW months ago the author was 
invited to address the members of 
the Insurance Accountants Association 
at their annual meeting on the subject 
of the Impact of Installment Premium 
Plans on the Fire Insurance Industry. 
The meeting was held in October and 
a good many members had not changed 
their office procedure to implement 
the new directorate in regard to treat- 
ment of their installment premiums. 

The purpose of Mr. Raywid’s paper 
was to provoke and encourage the dis- 
cussion of all phases of the new plan 
as well as the effects of the Installment 
Plan principle on the various aspects 
of the country. 

His topic was broad, his time limited. 
The delivery of the paper provoked 
considerable discussion, and he has 
received a good many inquiries since. 

This article retains all the salient 
points, but in addition touches upon 
questions raised in the course of the 
discussion at the meeting, and subse- 
quent correspondence.—Editor. 
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2. Insufficient differential between 
prepaid and deferred plans. 

3. Payment of taxes and assessments 
on uncollected and uncollectible pre- 
miums. 

4. Creation of premium reserves on 
the uncollected portion of the pre- 
miums. 

5. Prescribed method of accounting 
for deferred premiums resulting in in- 
flated income; inflated assets and lia- 
bilities. 

6. Considerable additional account- 
ing and statistical detail occasioned by 


by Joseph Raywid 
Wood m nd & peudiities 


deferred payments: a. collection. b. re- 
insurance. 


The Procedure 


In the meantime, because of com- 
petitive pressure and insurance depart- 
ment sanctions, most companies fell in 
line in spite of their reluctance to 
accept what seemed to be an unsound 
plan. It fell to the lot of the accountant 
to devise ways and means for the proper 
processing of the records, for collection 
of deferred premiums, and creation of 
necessary reserves as directed by the 
various insurance departments. Months 
were spent on the problem. The sub- 
ject was studied and analyzed at many 
meetings. Finally for better or for 
worse, each one settled on a procedure 
best suited to satisfy his management 
and comply with insurance department 
regulations. By and large, it became 
a matter of routine and most of us 
became reconciled to the burden of five 
times the normal number of punch 
cards with the necessary additional 
card files and the necessary additional 
space to accommodate them. Suddenly, 
on July 1, 1951, all this was changed. 
The insurance commissioners evidently 
realized the soundness of some of the 
objections to the plan and revised the 
rules. 

Under the revised rules companies 
were instructed to account for only the 
due installments and establish reserves 
accordingly. This revision eliminated 
the unrealistic treatment of deferred 
income and setting up of unduly it 
creased assets and liabilities. Howevel: 
the violation of the term discount prit 
ciple—allowing a discount where 2° 
term premium is paid in advance—still 
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PLANS 


Installment payments, right or wrong, are with us. 


Mr. Raywid brings his long experience as an actuary 


and accountant to bear on this subject, particularly 


with regard to its effects—on procedure, reserves, 


expense, investments, loss ratio and other items. 


remains. It creates certain situations 
which will be examined briefly. 


"Extension" and "Renewal" 


Before going into the discussion of 
the effects of the amended installment 
premium plan, two other plans should 
be mentioned which may be considered 
as attempts to avoid the unfavorable 
effects of the original installment plan. 
They are the Annual Extension Plan 
and the Annual Renewal Plan. Both 
of these plans are put into effect by 
an endorsement attached to a standard 
policy issued for one year. They both 
provide for a discount of 20 per cent 
or 22 per cent from one year rate for 
four successive years. They differ in 
that the Annual Renewal Plan calls 
for discount from rates in effect at 
time of renewal, whereas Annual Ex- 
tension endorsement applies the dis- 
count to the rates at which the policy 
was originally issued. Both of these 
contracts are a frank admission that 
the term discount is granted on a one- 
year contract. One agent attached a 
sticker to such a policy calling atten- 
tion to this privilege, and closed with 
a quotation, “You can have your cake 
—and eat it too.” Now let us discuss 
the possible effects of these contracts. 

It must be realized that it is difficult 
to predict accurately the effects of 
these plans, particularly as to the time 
element. There are so many conflict- 
ing interests involved. It certainly is 
not in the interests of the producer to 
Promote this plan, since it will reduce 
his income and increase his expenses. 
The insurance companies are in very 
much the same position. Nevertheless, 
as the public becomes aware of the 


existence of the plans and their obvi- 
ous benefits to them, the industry— 
both producers and the companies— 
will have to sell it in self defense. 
Therefore, some of the effects may be 
delayed but not avoided. As the former 
prepaid term and annual policies ex- 
pire, they will in all probability be 
replaced by the new deferred premium 
plan or the Annual Renewal or Annual 
Extension plans whenever possible. 
Effect on Premium Income: In order 
to illustrate the effect of these con- 
tracts on income we shall have to 
make the following assumptions: 

1. That expiring policies, both an- 
nual and term, will be replaced 
by one of the three contracts dis- 
cussed — New Plan Installment, 
Annual Extension, Annual Re- 
newal 
. That the current average term 
distribution of fire and Allied 
Lines premium income is about 
as follows: 


bo 


l-year term 31% 
3-year term 54% 
5-year term 15% 
If a company’s premium income 


(subject to term rule) written on the 
prepaid basis is equal to $1,000,000 
it would be distributed approximately 
as shown in Table IA below. The same 
policies written on deferred payment 
basis would produce an income as in- 








TABLE | 
A. B. 
Prepaid Plan Deferred Plan 
Term Premium Premium 
), $310,000 $310,000 
3 years....... 540,000 216 ,000 
see 150, 000 37,500 
$1,000,000 $563 , 500 


dicated in Table IB below. The term 
for these deferred payment policies 
would be 5 years or 1 year, depending 
upon the deferred plan, but they would 
all be recorded on a one-year basis. 

It will be noted that if all policies 
were written on one of the three de- 
ferred plans discussed, the decrease in 
premiums for the first year would be 
equal to 43.65 per cent with losses re- 
maining the same since the amount at 
risk would remain identical. 

It may be observed that the effects 
should be studied on a five-year cycle 
basis. Tables II and III attempt just that. 
For purposes of illustration it is as- 
sumed that all policies issued in 1951, 
regardless of plan of payment, will be 
kept in force for five years with no 
change in amount at risk or rate. 

Comparison of premium income in 
Tables II and III indicate a possible 
loss of $413,300 in premium income 
over a 5-year period, equivalent to about 
15 per cent. 

Relative earnings on premium in- 
come shown in Tables II and III will 
indicate the possible effect on earnings. 

Loss in Premium Income is $413,300 
or 15 per cent; Loss in Earnings, 
$198,700 or 8.5 per cent. 

It will be noted that under the de- 
ferred plans the earnings are acceler- 
ated, resulting in a much higher ratio of 
earnings. This is particularly apparent 
the first year where in spite of the 
fact that the premium income on de- 
ferred plan is only 56 per cent of the 
prepaid income, the earnings on de- 
ferred plan are higher in actual dol- 
lars and cents. (Tables IV and V.) 


The premium income for all three 
types of deferred payment plans is 
identical, but in the case of the install- 
ment plan the policy is a contract 
issued for five years. Therefore, it 
may be argued that the first year’s 
payment contains two elements: a.— 
the discounted premium (75 per cent) 
for the first year; and, b.—25 per cent 
which is applicable to the five years. 

If this thought prevailed, we would 
set up the premium reserve on the pol- 
icy in the following manner: 


First Year Payment $100 
75% one-year term.. , 
25% five-year term....... 25 

Second year and subsequent 


installments: 

100% of premium collected 

one-year term ........... $80** 

Such treatment would produce earn- 

ings more comparable with the prepaid 
method. It would cause a good deal 
of additional work, as every coverage, 
endorsement, cancellation, and all re- 
insurance entries would have to be 





* Five per cent premium charge does not 
apply to first year premium. 


** Includes five per cent service charge. 
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TABLE Il 
Five Year Premium tncome on Poticies tssued in 1951—Prepald Plan 
Present Term 
Distribution 1951 1952 1953 1954 1953 Total 
>) ee $310,000 $310,000 $310,000 $310,000 $310,000 $1,550,000 
3 Years...... 540.000 0 0 540.000 0 1,080 .cO0 
§ Years...... 150,000 0 0 0 0 150,030 
$1,000,000 $310,000 $310,000 $850,000 «$310,000 =» $2, 780, 000 














te eeeeeeeneeeees — SE 
TABLE Ili 
Five Year Premium Income on the Same Policies Written on Deferred Plan—80% Basis 
Policy Terms 
Prepaid Plan 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 Total 
1 Year..... $310,000 $248 ,000 $248,000 $248 000 $248 ,000 $1,302,000 
3 Years. . 216 ,000* 172,800 172,800 172,800 172,800 907,200 
5 Years. . 37,500" 30,000 30,000 30,000 30,000 157,500 
$563,500 $450,000 $450,000 $450,000 «$450,800 —=»«-$2, 366, 700 


* Ist Year Payment. 





treated similarly. Furthermore, the 
same amount of premium collected on 
identically rated risks under the in- 
stallment plan would produce statistical 
underwriting results different from 
those produced by business on the An- 
nual’ Renewal or Annual Extension 
plans, as these two types are one year 


company refuses to extend the terms on 
any one of the four anniversaries fol- 
low the date of issue. 

This situation should be brought to 
the attention of top management, and 
must be given careful consideration. 
Industry-wide uniform treatment of this 
feature is most essential or resulting 





contracts. experience data will be not comparable, 
confusing, and unreliable for rate- 


making analyses. 


However, the assured may claim a 
pro-rata return premium—on a five- 
year premium basis, if he chooses to ex- 


. oy? Effect on Loss Ratio: If the earnings 
ercise the renewal privilege and the 


are higher and losses remain constant, 
the “earned” loss ratio will of necessity 
be lower. It is true that over a period 
of years (beyond the five-year cycle), 
the difference will flatten out, but the 
immediate results could be unfavorable 
from a rating point of view. 


Prize-Winning Letters 
Help Mill Owners Agents 
Sell More Prospects 


Processing Expense: There is no 
question that the expense in processing 
installment premiums is greater than 
that of putting through a prepaid term 
premium. It requires five separate re- 
cording and accounting operations, 
five or six punch cards, and mainte- 
nance of suspense files. It calls for a 
more involved calculation of premiums 
on the policy as well as endorsements. 
It necessitates special treatment of re- 





cording and accounting detail for rein- 
surance transactions. 

In the case of the Annual Renewal 
Plan, the expenses are still higher. The 
agent on each anniversary date, has to 
go through practically all of the steps 
involved in issuance of a policy. The 
rating bureau has to check the rate at 
issue, and on each of the four anniver- 
sary dates. The company, too, has all 
of the work involved in processing a 
premium on each anniversary date. All 
this is done at the term discount rate. 

Does the three per cent or five per 
cent charge compensate for all this ad- 
ditional work? We shall not know the 
answer until we establish the cost for 
processing an entry in the agent’s office, 
the rating bureau and the companies’ 
offices. 


Agency: As pointed out earlier, the 
effect on the producer may prove seri- 
ous. He faces additional work with 
a reduced immediate income. This plan 
also raises such problems as treatment 
of deferred premium business in case 
of closed agencies or agencies in course 
of liquidation. 

Assured: Relations with assured 
may grow difficult when after four 
years of paying $80 he is called upon 
to pay $100. 

Investment Income: No analysis was 
made of the effect on investment in- 
come, as it required considerable re- 
search, which time did not permit. 
There is no question that it will be re- 
duced considerably, in view of reduc- 
tion of premium income. 


Three Per Cent or Five Per Cent 
Charge: Its function and proper treat- 
ment was not discussed, as the insur- 
ance departments definitely decided to 
treat it as part of the premium. 


Procedure: The procedure of proc- 
essing the business for recording, col- 
lecting, establishment of reserves, etc., 
is covered briefly. 





Yes, Mill Owners agents sell more 
prospects, re-sell more policyholders, 
make bigger profits by using prize- 
winning sales letters that have been 
tried and proven successful. 


ist. It forces the individual to save. 


The extra selling benefits of these ance to remain in force. 


letters and many other advertising 
helps are yours as an agent of Mill 
Owners Mutual. For information on 
profitable agency opportunities, write 
us, today. 


guarantee this. 


on the part of the individual. 


MILL OWNERS 





ae TIT a 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office - Des Moines 











A FINANCIAL GENIE 


Life insurance combines three outstanding features for protection of family, 
individual, or business, and is a definite weapon against inflation. 

A premium has to be paid for the insur- 
2nd. It is completely safe and will be there when needed. Rigid state laws 
3rd. It can be automatic in payment without management or financial wizardry 


Life Insurance is the financial genie of the age. Are you 
interested in the profession of the Life Underwriter? If 
so, you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT @ 


INDIANA 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA 












































Helping the A gent 






Steer A Successful Course 


J 


Most important to the insurance agent steering a 
sound and profitable course is the stability of the 
companies he represents, 














Stability that comes not only from financial 
strength, but just as important, from consistency 
in company attitude and in underwriting policy. 


It’s this sort of stability that’s a major reason 
why more than 25% of our agents have chosen to 
represent us continuously for more than 25 years. 


This is the kind of support and service you want 
and can count on from the Fire Association-Reli- 
ance Companies through the years ahead. 


Head Offices: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, 
Penna. Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New 
York, San Francisco, Toronto. Claims and Settling 
Agents throughout the world. 
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Classification Experience: Unless 
suitable adjustments are made, the 
classification experience may not be 
comparable with the experience com- 
piled on “prepaid” basis. 

Income Tax: If the earnings are ac- 
celerated the immediate effect on in- 
come taxes is self-evident. 

Business written on the New Install- 
ment Plan should bear a prominent 
identification stamp or sticker to dis- 
tinguish it from prepaid business or 
old installment plan. The punch card 
in turn will have to bear a distinguished 
symbol. 

The punch operators will punch two 
cards instead of five: 

lst Card—for initial payment bearing 





THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 





55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








THE POWER 
OF COLOR 


People in advertising will 
tell you that an advertisement 
in color will far outsell the 
same advertisement in black 
and white. Color adds life 
and generates greater emo- 
tional appeal. It stimulates the 
desire to buy. 

The underwriter who ap- 
plies color to his sales presen- 
tation will outsell the man 
who uses only facts and fig- 
ures in black and white. 

Sell an education for chil- 
dren, income continuance for 
a widow, a life of ease during 
retirement years. 

The colors in life insurance 
selling are as varied as in the 
rainbow itself. 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Since 1897 


EAST ORANGE NEW JERSEY 








one-year term and an expiration one 
year from commencement of policy. 
Also a full policy term in off columns 
and the number of the installment. 
This can be followed only if the initial 
payment is not split into one- and 
five-year terms. 

2nd Card—for the next payment bearing 

a one-year term with the year of ac- 
count and expiration advanced by one. 
Full policy term and number of the 
installment will also be punched. Cards 
will be filed in suspense by month of 
account. 

On aniversary dates all cards other 
than those punched 3 in full term 
with 3 in number of installment or 5-5 
will be reproduced with one year ad- 
vance in year of account, year of ex- 
piration, and installment number. 

Endorsements and cancellations are 





similarly treated. This procedure will 
reduce suspense files to %4 in case of 
5-year installments. which are in a 
vast majority. 

Conclusion: In spite of the brief 
topical treatment of this complicated 
situation, we believe, that it has been 
demonstrated that the installment plans 
—original, revised, or any modification 
thereof create costly problems and un- 
desirable situations. However, the 
growing number of states approving 
the deferred plans is a clear indica. 
tion of the demand if not the need for 
them. It is therefore believed that the 
best solution lies not in stubborn re. 
sistance, but in an intelligent and thor- 
ough analysis which should bring forth 
a workable and uniform plan that will 
be fair to all parties concerned. 





























— A — 
TABLE IV 
Earnings for 5 Year Period—Prepaid Plan 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 Total 
1 Year $155,000 $310,000 $310,000 $310,000 $310,000 $1,395,000 
3 Years wns 90,000 180,000 180,000 180,000 180,000 810,000 
5 Years ; 15,000 30,000 30,000 30,000 135,900 
$260, 000 $520,000 $520 y 000 $520,000 $520$000 $2,340 000 
ee —— re ee 
—_—-—— a —— — 
TABLE V 
Earnings for 5 Yew Period-—Deferred Plan 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 Total 
One Year...... $281 , 750 $507, 150 $450, 800 $450,800 $450 .800 $2,141,300 
Cumulative Results—5 Years 
Premium Income Premium Earnings 
Year Prepaid Deferred Plan (80%) Prepaid Deferred 
1951 gaude ‘ $1,000,000 $ 563,500 $ 260.000 $ 281,750 
1952 1,310,000 1,014.300 780 , 000 788 , 900 
1953... ‘ 1,620,000 1,465,100 1,300,000 1,239, 700 
1954 2,470,000 1,915,900 1,820,000 1,690, 500 
1955 2,780,000 2,366, 700 2,340,000 2,141,300 
en — ——— 




















REINSURANCE MARKET 
Both Fire and Casualty 


For Inquiry Write 


NARRAGANSETT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
17 Custom House Street 
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He went 


a hundred males 





for a camel! 


These camels belong to an American oil company 
in Syria. 


Recently, one of them sank his teeth into his na- 
tive driver. The injured man lay in a remote village 
almost inaccessible by road. 


The company’s efficient medical service reached 
him almost immediately. And almost as soon came 


‘another man—with cash in his hand! 


The cash was Workmen’s Compensation. The 
man was an agent for American International 
Underwriters. He had traveled more than a hun- 
dred miles by jeep and camel to pay the claim! 


But most amazing: the insurance was taken out 
right here in the United States — part of the com- 
plete foreign coverage the employer bought 
through his American broker! 


Why not join the alert brokers who have added 
American foreign risks to their portfolio? They’ve 
added to their income, helped “competition-proof” 
present accounts, opened the door to new business. 
You can, too! 


Simply bring to AIU the same sort of informa- 
tion you require for domestic risks. Specialists will 
plan your coverage to conform with the laws, regu- 
lations and customs of foreign states. Policies will 
be written in familiar U. S. contract forms. Claims 
are paid on the spot in the currency the premiums 
are paid in — U. S. dollars, if desired. 


You don’t have to be an expert to handle foreign 
risks. Take it to A[U—and AIU is your expert! 


For full information and literature, write AIU, 
Dept S, 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 


American 
International 
Underwriters 


New York - Washington, D: C. « Chicago + Dallas 
San Francisco - Los Angeles « Seattle 
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British & Foreign...... 
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U.5S- F.&G- AG ne 


i a 
This series of case-history : 
oppeoring i 


AN ACTUAL CASE FROM 


THE FILES OF U.S.F.&G. 


The Dinner That Was Never Served 


The housewife (who was also a registered nurse) was 
cooking dinner at home. Just as she put a piece of 
chicken in the pan, the boiling hot grease spattered. Her 
face and lips were painfully burned. 


The fried chicken never reached the table. 


For two weeks the housewife was in the hospital. For six 
weeks she was unable to take a nursing call. Luckily she 
was insured with a U. S. F. & G. Personal Accident Policy. 








S.¥.& G. ~ 


Her medical expenses of $124.32 were paid in full and 


she also received $278.57 for the period she was unable 
to work. 


. in the 
home, in the office. in school and to or from work. A 
Personal Accident Policy will not prevent accidents, but 
it can help repay the expense they cause. Be sure your 
clients have this protection. 


Accidents occur where they are least expected . . 


Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as you would your 
doctor or lawyer. For the name of your nearest U. S. F. & G. agent, or for claim 
service in an emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


AR 


CASUALTY 
FIDELITY-SURETY 





‘ 
xl 
\ 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 















A leader in the establishment of independent credit 
for America in both Banking and Insurance 





A tter 160 years, the 


Insurance Company of North America leads all clearly stated in the original charter of the 
: other stock property insurance companies in the company. 


United States in assets and policyholders’ surplus. A . E 
true private enterprise must serve the 


: The Insurance Company of North America public better than the Government can—and do 
| | was established in 1792 as a true private enter- so at a reasonable profit. 

: __|] prise to provide this country with its own inde- The American Agency System has helped 
3 pendent insurance facilities. This purpose is make all this possible. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
@ Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 








Sewers, SS Sea See 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE®@ 1600 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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OUR PURPOSE IS TO CARE...FOR THOSE WHO CARE 


We’ve got a job to do 


Let’s face it! These are trying times for insurance 
men . . . all insurance men. Rates are inadequate. 
Inflation has skyrocketed losses. Belts are being 
tightened. 

But still, people must be insured. Agents and 
brokers must be backed by strong progressive 
companies. Good service must be continued. In 
fact and if possible, service should be improved. 


That is the job we face. And the best way we 
know to do the job is to roll up our sleeves and 
concentrate our very best efforts on those who 
care... the good, careful, reasonable risks. In this 
way, those who deserve the very best . . . whether 
they be assured, agent or broker . . . will get the 
very best in protection and in service from us. 

Our purpose is to care for those who care. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE Co. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


110 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 


For all types of Fire and Casualty Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 
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/-* since you were knee-high to a hop-toad, 
you've heard about America’s wonderful natural 
resources—the bountiful fertile fields, the towering 
timber growth, the boundless water power, and 
the untold wealth of gold, iron, oil, silver, coal and 
other natural treasures that lie buried in the ground. 


Is it because America has more natural resources 
than any other country that Americans enjoy the 
world’s highest standard of living? No—many 
countries have as much—some have more. 


Then is it because Americans do more with what 
they’ve got? 

Yes! And the reason is as plain as the nose on 
your face. It’s because Americans are free to de- 
velop their natural resources—and their natural 
resourcefulness—in the wholesome climate of open 
and strenuous COMPETITION. 





COMPETITION—not “regimentation”—is what 
eggs a man on to do his best. 
COMPETITION—not government control—is 
what urges a business to give its customers ever 
greater value for their money. 


So let’s say “NO SALE” to the ism peddlers who 
would have us swap our U. S. A. system of free 
competition for their “planned” regimentation— 
trade our U. S. A. freedom and plenty for their 
serfdom and poverty! 


* * * 


This report on PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published by 
this magazine in cooperation with National Business Publica- 
tions, Inc., as a public service. This material, including illus- 
tration, may be used, with or without credit, in plant city ad- 
vertisements, employee publications, house organs, speeches 
or in any other manner. 





THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM DELIVERS THE MOST TO THE GREATEST NUMBER 
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““Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


BE.monr 
_ 1000 


Good connection 


PERHAPS you're faced with costly damage suits 
from an automobile crash. Maybe your home has 
been robbed ...or an employee has absconded 
with funds from your business ... or an accident 
has disabled you. 

No matter where or when trouble strikes... 
you've got an expert trouble shooter as near as 
your telephone. He is the Maryland claims man 
and service is his middle name. 

In any case, the Maryland claims man takes 
over for you. He investigates. He settles for you 
promptly and fairly. He acts as your friend. 


You'll find this willing worker everywhere in the 
United States giving unsurpassed service. And 
you'll find him a specialist trained to handle any 
claim which may be filed against you or by you 
as a Maryland policyholder. 

Maryland claims men work as a team with the 
Maryland agent or broker who sells you protec- 
tion. Since all these men are expressly selected for 
their knowledge and experience, you can put your 
insurance problems in their hands with confidence. 

Remember: because your Maryland agent knows 
his business, it’s good business for you to know him, 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 


_—. 


By stressing the teamwork of claims man and agent, this advertisement aims to help Maryland agents and brokers increase their volume. 
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Wax Lord Cornwallis came to Wilmington 
in April 1781, as his headquarters he requisi- 
tioned part of the finest dwelling in town, the home 
of Judge Joshua Grainger Wright. Although he 
stayed only two weeks, this fine old North Caro- 
lina mansion has ever since been known as 
the Cornwallis House. For many years initials 
scratched on a windowpane in the drawing room 
were reminders of the brief 
romance between a junior of- 
ficer on Cornwallis’ staff and 
one of Judge Wright’s lovely 
daughters. By an amazing co- 
incidence, a century later 
when a descendant of the 
Wright family was returning 
to Wilmington from a trip 
abroad, she met on shipboard a young English- 
man who confided that he was making a pilgrim- 
age to the Cornwallis House to see the initials 
which one of his ancestors had engraved on a win- 
dow with his heavy diamond ring. 


The house was built in 1771 by the wealthy 
John Burgwin, treasurer of the colony. When he 
went to England at the start of the Revolution he 
leased the house to Judge Wright who later pur- 
chased it. 














The foundations were built on the site of the 
old town jail. In the dungeon beneath the house 
were confined many rebellious colonists who dis- 
obeyed the edicts issued by Cornwallis. According 
to local lore, leading from the dungeon to the Cape 
Fear River was a tunnel through which many 
persons escaped. 


This gracious home of Southern aristocrats 
was used by armed forces in three wars: During 
the Revolution it was occupied by the British; in 
the War Between the States it quartered Federal 
officers after Wilmington had been captured by 
Union armies; and in World War II it served as 
an officers’ club. 


The Cornwallis House is now the headquarters 
of the North Carolina Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America. Authentically restored, it is 
open to the public through the society’s generosity. 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading Lous 
insurance protector of American homes HNCMCE 


and the homes of American industry. Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 


FIRE ® AUTOMOBILE © MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1952, The Home Insurance Company 











American Automobile 
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Promoting Our Business 


Our best interests require management and producers 


to work together to solve 


our problems 


By 
Charles P. Butler 


E are all inclined to review the 

past and make comparisons. The 
farther back we go, the more striking 
become the comparisons. 

Undoubtedly the most frequent com- 
parison in which we indulge is in con- 
nection with the value of our currency 
in relation to goods and services. If we 
are scientifically inclined, a great, vast 
area of comparison is opened to our 
reflections. We could, for example, 
consider the times when we were with- 
out our modern methods of transporta- 
tion and communication. We could 
consider the times when we were with- 
out our present methods of treating dis- 
eases. In the field of entertainment we 
could consider the times when we were 
without talking movies, colored movies, 
radio and television. In every phase of 
life we could make comparisons with 
our present and of our present store of 
scientific knowledge and discoveries 
with an era when people lived without 
such knowledge. 

In the field of politics (and by poli- 
tics I mean the science of government) 
one can wonder whether or not our 
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The Author 


ROBABLY the word “provocative” 

is the word all who know Charles P. 
Butler or have heard him speak can 
agree on. Mr. Butler’s ideas attract 
attention not only of themselves but 
also by reason of their roots in expe- 
rience. 

Agency training and company man- 
agement are part of that background. 
In addition, Mr. Butler has _ been 
deputy superintendent of insurance in 
New York and executive vice-president 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. He is at present in pri- 
vate law practice. 
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survey and review of man’s activity in 
government would reveal as satisfying 
a record of advancement as is revealed 
in the advances of natural sciences. 
When we consider economics or the 
science of business we soon see that 


. 





every new discovery and progression 
in every one of his other activities, as 
well as his retrogressions, have their 
effects on business. It must follow 
therefore, and it does follow, that the 
progressive businessman must be alert 
to the effects of those changes that 
occur in the society where he lives and 
works. 

Take the insurance business, which 
has for its sole purpose the alleviation 
of the economic loss which follows in 
the wake of every injury or damage to 
man and his property. It must 
tainly feel acutely the changes that 
éccur in society. 


cer- 


The American people have demon- 
strated an ever-increasing belief and 
confidence in the business of insurance. 
This is demonstrated most conclusively 
by an ever-increasing volume of in- 
surance purchased annually. 

We may wonder whether or not the 
saturation point is being reached. Such 
a point has not been reached, nor ever 
will be reached. Annually there are 
thousands of lives lost and people in- 
jured, unprotected by insurance. An- 
nually millions of dollars worth of 
property are destroyed and damaged, 
are similarly unprotected. 

Not alone is it the duty of the insur- 
ance business continuously to promote 
the idea among the American people 
to reduce these uninsured losses, but 
the insurance business has a contint- 
ing duty to improve its service to those 
who do insure. 

Therefore, by the expression “to pro- 
mote insurance,” we must imply the 
advance in the service of insurance to 
the public, an advance in service that 
is in step with the ever-changing pace 
of society. 

The responsibility for this promotion 
of insurance must be primarily 
those in the business. They are the 
ones who should know most about ' 
Because they make their living out of 
the business, they, the persons in the 
business, owe to that business and te 
the society it serves the obligation of 
improving it and promoting ‘it. 
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Every formal education is obtained 
in a school or college where skilled 
faculty, pursuant to prearranged cut- 
ricula of study, teaches the students. 


Self-Education 


rhe individual by himself might, if 
he is able to avoid distractions, organize 
studies and by applied reading of 
reputable texts, accomplish a cultural 
education. Many have done so. The 
inherent danger in such self-education 
methods is the lack of guidance by a 
skilled teacher. The self-styled, self- 
educated person may find himself pos- 
sessed of a lot of knowledge that is 
disorganized and confused. He may 
be quite erudite, and at the same time 
quite uneducated. No one has guided 
him in the basic fundamentals, and he 
has missed the guidance of a teacher 
or faculty who would have pointed out 
the matter to be emphasized, as well 
as the matter to be de-emphasized, if 
not entirely rejected. It is this selec- 
tivity that distinguishes the educated 
from the erudite. 

So in the insurance business the 
trend is toward an education in the 
business. No longer can a writer of 
plays be quite so accurate if he should 
put a line in his play placing, as a mat- 
ter of routine, every former vice-presi- 
dent of the United States in a position 
as vice-president of an insurance com- 
pany. 

While this trend toward formal edu- 
cation in the insurance business is 
healthy and encouraging, its mass bene- 
ficial effects are still somewhat in the 
future. 


Influence Needed 


There is a present everyday need, 
and very probably always will be, for 
an influence that would operate as 
does a faculty in a school, giving for- 
mal guidance to the promotion of in- 
surance, advancing and improving its 
service and protecting it against in- 
vasion by government. An insurance 
executives’ association could assume 
such a responsibility for leadership and 
guidance. 

(ny program or programs for the 
insurance business must be based upon 
sound concepts. It would seem funda- 
mental that the status and responsi- 
bility of the salesmen of insurance, as 
well as the status and responsibility of 
management, should be understood 
equally well. 

Out of a sound concept of these two 
Segments of the 


insurance business 


must spring a necessary respect one 
for the other. Out of this respect, in 
turn, can be developed the cooperative 
eflort necessary to the increased sale 


and promotion of the service of insur- 
ance to society. 


Necessary Components 


A complete concept of the insur- 
ance salesman, agent or broker, must 
include these elements: 

1. He must be required by law to be 
licensed, and to qualify for his license 
he must be possessed of prescribed 
qualifications, both as to character and 
knowledge. 

2. For acts unbecoming his position 
of trust the State licensing authority 
may suspend and even revoke his li- 
cense. 

3. Because he is skilled in the knowl- 
edge of insurance he is correctly iden- 
tified as a professional man, and, as 
such, held to professional standards +f 
conduct. 

4. He accomplishes the sale of in- 
surance. 

5. He has the choice of markets. 

6. He knows and 
market for renewal 
business he legally owns. 


determines the 
business, which 

7. He is a truly independent con- 
tractor in intimate contact with the 
public and to whom the public looks 





for performance by their insurers. In 
a word, and in the vernacular, to the 
public the salesman is “Mr. Insurance.” 

A complete concept of the status 
and responsibility of management ef 
an insurance company must include 
these elements: 

1. Management of an insurance com- 
pany is reposed primarily among per- 
sonnel that constitutes the officers and 
board of directors of the company. 
However, there are many men who 
occupy managerial positions Ahrough- 
out the territory in which the company 
does business. These managers fre- 
quently exert and assume a greater in- 
fluence and responsibility on the busi- 
ness policy of an insurance company 
than do the officers and directors. 

2. All officers are “elected” to office. 
That is to say, the present officers of a 
company, through the president, may 
deem it wise to suggest to the board of 
directors that certain persons be elected 
by the board of directors as officers 
of the company. Usually the approval 
by the board is but a matter of form. 

3. The person most responsible for 
the guidance of a company is the presi- 
dent. He is aided, of course, by his 
official family, the senior officers. 


... out of a sound concept comes necessary respect. 
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4. The responsibilities of managing 
an insurance company are usually dis- 
tributed among the senior officers, with 
a senior officer responsible for the 
underwriting, claims, and production 
results of his department. When such 
departments are of a size to warrant it, 
several senior officers may divide the 
work of a single department. 


5. Investments are usually handled 
by the president in consultation with a 
committee of the board of directors. 
This group is usually assisted by com- 
petent and skilled investment service. 

6. Often matters relating to person- 
nel, statistics and the details that affect 
all departments only come to the atten- 
tion of senior officers after junior off- 
cers have had an opportunity to deal 
with the same and refer them to senior 
executive decision. 


7. The responsibility for decisions 
on the business policy of the company 
must be the responsibility of the offi- 
cers. As a matter increases in impor- 
tance and in its effects on the various 
departments of the company, it must 
be decided whether or not the matter 
is of such importance that the president 
will bring it to the attention of the 
board of directors. 


8. At the numerous meetings of com- 
mittees which serve the insurance busi- 
ness by operating the many servicing 
organizations, to which companies be- 
long, it is an officer of the company 
who must assume the responsibility of 
committing his company to a decision. 
Finally, and in a word, the concept of 
management of insurance companies 
must include a recognition of the fact 


that it is the officers of the company 
who are responsible for all vital de- 
cisions determinative of the business 
policy of the company. They are there- 
fore responsible for the results of their 
decisions, just as in an army the officers 
must make the decisions as to how, 
when and where the army will fight. 
But unlike officers of an army, who 
have no authority to declare war, the 
officers of an insurance company must 
assume that equally great responsibil- 
ity to the public of performing its con- 
tracts honestly and fairly, which means, 
of course, that the officers of an in- 
surance company must be responsible 
for its financial condition. 


Easing Problems 


With these concepts of both sales- 
men of insurance and of management 
in mind, consider some influences which 
hinder unnecessarily the salesmen, 
whose burdens could be lessened by a 
more cooperative attitude on the part 
of both management and salesmen. 

Quite naturally when the experience 
in a line or class of business turns bad 
to the extent that management must 
recognize it and do something about it, 
a resultant “tightness” of market fol- 
lows any retrenchment policy that man- 
agement may adopt. 

For example, a retrenchment policy 
in the automobile liability field has ap- 
parently been adopted by some man- 
agements. The burden of finding mar- 
kets then falls heavily upon the sales- 
men. 

If this retrenchment policy is severe 


CELEBRATION OF TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 





J. Edwin Larson, state treasurer and insurance commissioner of Florida 
(left), congratulates Walter L. Hays, president and founder of American 
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Fire and Casualty Company, at the company’s “Open House” ceremonies, 








and the market gets very tight, obvious- 
ly there follows the agitation for gov- 
ernment to offer relief by way of gov- 
ernment insurance. 


Importance of Solvency 


Salesmen, the public and government 
must recognize the fact that manage- 
ment must continue to be conscious 
of its obligation to keep insurance scl- 
vent. Management is entitled to the 
complete cooperation of everyone in 
discharging this primary responsibility. 
The salesmen, of course, must perform 
most carefully their obligation of sell- 
ing in a line that has turned sour. The 
public, the courts, law enforcing au- 
thorities, each and all have their own 
peculiar obligation in the matter, which 
they must recognize if bad experience 
is to be improved. 

Insurance supervisory authorities 
have many obligations, not the least 
of which is to anticipate rate levels that 
will assist management in underwriting 
at rates that will at least preserve sol- 
vency. 

Illustrating, as I have with automo- 
bile liability insurance, the use of a 
retrenchment policy by management, it 
should be readily discerned that a co- 
operative liaison between management 
and salesmen can be most helpful in 


this line. 
Multiple Lines 


Some years ago an agitation to bring 
about multiple line writing powers was 
started, resulting in most states adopt- 
ing laws that would permit this broader 
approach. 

As one who helped in this movement 
I have witnessed a peculiar exercise 
of writing power under this concept. 
Perhaps it is not too late to point out 
that the sole purpose of these multiple 
line statutes was, and is, the inclusion 
of a permission in the insurance law, of 
power to write all kinds of insurance 
(other than life) under one corporate 
charter. Provided, of course, the com- 
pany possessed the necessary capital 
and surplus. 

It was contemplated that there would 
be a combining of perils in one policy, 
such as in the case of the automobile 
policy. But nowhere in the multiple 
line statute can be found the privilege, 
or even the contemplation, that the rat- 
ing laws were amended. Certainly n° 
one expected the abandonment of rates, 
rating methods and forms proved by 
experience, nor the abandonment of 
anything or everything that had been 
learned over the years. 


Package Policies 


Unquestionably in opening the door 
to the combining of perils in one policy, 
sometimes referred to as the “package 
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policy,” a revision in rating procedure 
would follow. But the same tests of 
reasonableness, adequacy and discrimi- 
nation are just as applicable to a multi- 
ple peril policy as they are to a single 
peril policy. 

If violence to rating laws has been 
done, the violence may be traced to the 
approval of a combined peril policy 
rated, to be charitable about it, most 
loosely. We disregarded what we have 
learned to date about rating methods 
and substituted for this knowledge the 
dubious thrill of combining perils in 
one policy pursuant to a plan quite per- 
missive. 

The work of rating a combined peril 
policy is fortunately under way and 
the unanimous hope is that order in 
rating methods will be preserved. 

In any event don’t blame multiple 
line writing power statutes as the cause 
of violence to acceptable rating meth- 
ods. Put the blame where it belongs-- 
on too loose rating methods of multiple 
peril policies. 


Better Results Attainable 


Undoubtedly management could, 
through the medium of intelligent co- 
operation with salesmen, obtain a bet- 
ter result in this field of combining 
perils. Surely they could testify as to 
legitimate demand and need for cover- 
age. In the pioneering of these new 
combined peril policies not alone is 
there a need for underwriting and sta- 
tistical control, but obviously if the 
new form is to have a fair chance, there 
must be sales and promotion control. 

Anyone intimately observant of 
changes in the insurance business must 
regard our present status as transitory. 
Quite apparently methods of rating and 
combinations of perils are to be ex- 
perimented with, and unquestionably 
these experiments will leave perma- 
nent changes in their wake and per- 
haps a few scars. 

It can be confidently expected that in 
between the pioneering influences and 
the conservative resistive-to-change in- 
fluences there will exist the majority 
influence which will reasonably weigh 
arguments and watch results, thus ex- 
ercising the necessary stabilizing influ- 
ence between the two extremes. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that, 
during this transition period, anyone 
Possessed of a sympathetic understand- 
ing will recognize the necessity of in- 
telligent, cooperative. educational liai- 
son with the salesmen. 

The insurance business, like all other 
businesses, is quite conscious of the 
eects of taxation and inflation. In- 
surance salesmen likewise feel the 
‘fects of the tax level and the infla- 
tionary influences. Of course salesmen 
feel these effects in a personal way 








even as you and I, but in addition the 
effects are repeated to them in their 
conversations with the customers. 


Available Information 


Through these sources of informa- 
tion, detail of great value is available 
to management, detail necessary to 
sound conclusions. Does anyone deny 
a liaison with salesmen would be help- 
ful in this regard? 

Again | must mention that most dan- 
gerous subject, “the oldest problem,” 
commissions. Inflation and taxation are 
now tied in with that problem. I as- 
sume there are those who believe that 
the inflationary effects upon commis- 
sions are more than offset by the in- 
creased income due to increased insur- 
able values. 

No doubt there is factual support for 
this argument, but is it a complete 
answer? There was a problem of com- 
missions before inflation, during infla- 
tion, and probably will be after infla- 
tion, and yet commissions remain the 
largest single item of expense in the 
rate structure, which in turn determines 
price to the public, and this item of 
expense is still completely and entirely 
unregulated by industry or government. 

I still have hope for the worth of an 
intelligent survey commenced in 1949 
by the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, which will reveal the out- 
of-pocket-expense of doing business by 
the salesmen in the various geographi- 
cal areas of this country. 
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How anyone can argue the reason- 
ableness of remuneration or method of 
remunerating without the facts of ex- 
pense, I shall never know. 

To continue with specific matters 
that directly affect producing sources, 
one cannot escape giving some atten- 
tion to the now old subject of annual 
renewal and installment endorsements 
to the Fire Term Policy. 


The general adoption of these en- 
dorsements and availability for use hy 
all companies which are now occurring 
may have the effect of minimizing their 
competitive effects. 


Credit Extension 


For insurance companies to extend 
credit is not a new or novel idea in the 
business, but the absence of regulation 
over this extension of credit activity 
can be a source of the development of 
unsound insurance practices. 

It would seem to be a proper func- 
tion for State supervisory authority to 
rule upon more phases of this subject 
than merely to rule an approval of the 
use of these two endorsements. 

To be very specific about it, if there 
is yet doubt about the reserving or ac- 
counting requirements pursuant to the 
use of these endorsements, the doubt 
should be removed by ruling; (2) the 
adequacy of the interest rate is pre- 
sumably approved when the plan is 
approved, but is this rate to become 
the object of deviations and competition 


IN ADVERTISING CONFERENCE SPOTLIGHT 






Among the officers and speakers at the Spring meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, New York, were the following (left to right): 
Richard Van Dusen, Glens Falls; E. R. Hurd, Jr., American-Associated ; 
W. H. Riley, American Surety; H. V. Carlier, Northern Assurance; John 
Fistere, Fortune Magazine; F. C. Moffat, Moffat Agency, Westport, Conn.; 
Messrs. Van Dusen, Fistere and Moffat were speakers on the IAC program. 
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between companies? (3) Is the rein- 
statement feature to be open for com- 
petition and, if so, must any charge for 
the same be statistically supported? 
(4) Finally is the commission question 
to be left to company decision, viz: one 
company may allow only commission 
on the installments as paid; another 
company may allow the agent or broker 
to deduct the whole commission from 
the first installment? 

Of course, one may expect the amount 
of the term discount to be ultimately 
changed and statistically supported, and 
perhaps with such changes an eco- 
nomic effect upon the use of the two 
endorsements will be produced. 


Eleven Problems 


To summarize without analytical 
repetition or further elaboration, here 
are listed some influences which affect 
salesmen: (1) Floor Plan; (2) Output 
Policy; (3) Multiple Peril Policies; 
(4) Multiple Location Rating Plans; 
(5) Multiple Peril Rating Plans; (6) 
Installment Endorsements; (7) Broad- 
ened Dwelling House Forms; (8) De- 
ductible; (9) Competition with Gov- 
ernment operated insurance; (10) 
“Tightness” of market brought about 
by underwriting retrenchment, and 





finally (11) the commission problem 
tied in now as it is with inflation and 
taxation. 

Influence of and burdens on the 
salesmen which arise from resistive 
attitudes of men, of course, can be 
eliminated. At least they can have 
their effects reduced. 

The resistive attitude may be illus- 
trated by the reluctance of manage- 
ment to consult with salesmen on prob- 
lems that have been regarded as the 
exclusive right of management to de- 
cide. This resistive attitude may be due 
to a stuffiness built up in the executive 
mind comparable to the idea of an 
offense to dignity of position. 

Then again a resistive attitude may 
be due to repeated experiences of man- 
agement listening to salesmen who have 
no comprehension of management’s 
responsibilities, and whose breadth of 
vision with respect to the insurance 
business is confined to the area of self- 
interest “and what’s in it for me” atti- 
tude. 

The insurance business is not free 
from small men; no business or pro- 
fession is so fortunate. It is also well 
known that in the many trade associa- 
tions that service the insurance busi- 
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ness small men sometimes are better 
politicians than they are businessmen, 
and thus as politicians wiggle their 
way to position of influence. 


Wealth of Good Men 


Comparisons are often reassuring; 
so it is only just to state that the in- 
surance business has abundant ability 
in its personnel, both in the ranks of 
management and of salesmen. While 
the existence, for a time, of a narrow, 
obstructive attitude may be _ burden- 
some, such an obstacle is no real per- 
manent excuse for the failure to estab- 
lish effective cooperation between sale:- 
men and management on an industry 
basis, as distinguished from a company 
to salesmen basis. 

Insurance men in the preponderant 
majority are of sound character, very 
intelligent and educated in many phases 
of life other than the insurance busi- 
ness. Most insurance men are entirely 
conscious of the social aspects of their 
business and dedicate themselves to the 
fulfillment of its high social purposes. 

It is therefore to this vast majority 
that one looks hopefully for the estab- 
lishment of better cooperative attitudes 
between management and salesmen on 
an industry basis, the reward for which 
will be improved service to the public, 
viz: the promotion of insurance. 

Every insurance trade association 
usually starts off its constitution with a 
statement of a very noble purpose, 
which in substance pledges the pur- 
pose of the organization to the promo- 
tion of better service and relationships. 
both internally and externally, in the 
business. 

This purpose for existence can he 
totally defeated by narrow, selfish and 


LIFE ASSOCIATION SPEAKER 


Gen. David Sarnoff, board chairman, 
RCA, guest speaker at the spring meet- 
ing of the Life Insurance Association. 


provincial attitudes, which will over- 
come the conscientious efforts of other 
associations similarly dedicated. 

A national trade association that is 
made up of constituent local associa- 
tions can be no bigger or better in the 
fulfillment of its purpose than may be 
permitted to it by its local constituency. 
Wherever and whenever this local in- 
{uence becomes so strong as to ob- 
struct the national service, then the 
national association must depend upon 
the other local influences and organiza- 
tions to rise above petty provincial as- 
sertions of power and penalize the 
local obstructionist influence. All con- 
stituent local organizations must sup- 
port and desire to maintain their na- 
tional organization, or else the na- 
tional organization has no power to 
command respect for its actions or 
thinking. 

Chicago, 


Detroit, San _ Francisco, 


Philadelphia, Boston and New York 





are great centers of American business. 
Other cities of the United States are 
equally important in constituting our 
total economic productive ability. 
Fortunately for the insurance busi- 
ness, near every center where impor- 
tant decisions are made, serving espe- 
cially a geographic area of the United 
States, in that same area are to be 
found wise, skilled and sound men 
among the ranks of the salesmen, whose 
advice and counsel can be obtained. 
The advice will not be tainted with 
self-interest but tested by one rule, 
“What is good for the insurance busi- 
ness”; their advice will score well. 


Wealth of Wisdom 


If only through the medium of com- 
mittees from trade associations such 
wise counselors’ advice is made avail- 
able, then I fear they will not be heard. 
for most of them have served their 
time on committees and regard that 
status and stage in their lives as past. 
Yet their abilities. wisdom and mental 
worth have richened much since their 
vigorous committee-serving days. 

Management knows these men exist. 
The trade associations of both manage 
ment and salesmen know that such 
men exist and they are geographically 
well distributed and near all the great 
business centers. It remains but for 
effective liaison to be established and 
herein let the will find the way. be 
cause without the will the liaison would 
soon be ended. 
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OF 
¥ AGENTS FIELDMEN 


Each month The American will 
present, in series, the nine most 
important reasons why an agent 
chooses a company to represent 
These reasons are the result of 
an independent survey of 
2,000 local agents nation-wide 
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Optional Modes of Settlement for Current Policies 














NAME OF 
COMPANY Mini- 
mum 
Amount 
$ 
Acacia Mutual........... 1,000 
ORES Hee 
Aid Assn. for Lutherans. 1,000 
American National........ 1,000 
American United......... 1,000 
Amicable Life............ 500 
Atlantic Life.............. 1,000 
Baltimore Life........... 1,000 
Bankers Life, lowa....... 1,000 
Bankers Life, Nebraska...|....... 
Bankers Mutual, lilinois...)....... 
Bankers Rescsouned 1,000 
Bankers Union........... 1,000 
Beneficial Life........... 1,000 
Berkshire Life........... 1,000 
a ee Se 
California West. States 1,000 
aauseaienual 1,000 
Carolina Life............ 1,000 
Central Assur., lowa.... . 1,000 
Columbian Mutual........ 2,000 
Columbian National....... 1,000 
Columbus Mutual........|....... 
icut General. ..... 




















Are Settie- Fixed Instal- MONTHLY INCOME PER $1400—MALE AGE 65 
ment Opts. May ment Option | Limited Rate of int 
Avail. Upon |Proceeds Instal- Pay. in 1962 
Surrender | Be Split Interest ment Life income Annuity Option 
or Maturity? | Between Option Min. instalments Certain 
More | Ameant| Min. Not 
Than Annual} Guar. and Joint With- | With 
After One | Guar. Income} int. Max. 5 10 15 Instal.| Cash | and draw- | draw. 
Years | Option? | Rate | Period | $1,000| Rate | Years | Yrs. | Yrs. | Yrs. | Yrs. | Life | Ref. | Ref. | Surv. able | able 
% $ %o $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % % 
Yes 10 Yes 2% | Life 50 24 1-30 |...... SS URS SS | ee eee eee . Be, 3% 3y, 
Yes|.......) Yes | 2 . 50 | 2 0-30 | 6.81 | 6.04 | 5.41 | 4.74)... 7) po 5Yes 23, | 2 
Yes ii Yes 2 BP Bivcsans a ae GU focsece 4.98 2 2 
Stag ono Yes 24% | i natans 214 7) Scania 6.45 | 5.73 | 5.02 He 
Yes 1 Yes 2 Life 60 2 We Bisccsd 6.06 | 5.40 | 4.74 3. 
_ | Sea Yes 2 10 214 i, 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 
_ \ ee Yes 2% | jl 10 2% 1-30 |17.70 | 9.39 | 6.64 | 5.27 2 
Yes! jj | Yes ae Sesieae 10 | 2% | 1-30 |...... v | eeees 4.90 
Yes 2 Yes 2 Life 60 2 1-30 | 6.51 | 6.04 | 5.41 | 4.74 we, 
Yes 6t Yes 2 Life 10 2 BF Bigwad 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 3 
, | ae No 10 10 ae 1-30 |...... | es 4.98 
Yes 5 Yes Life b 21 ES By eahincd | ee 4.94 
, No 2 c 25 Hh 1-30 |...... -30 | 5.65 | 4.98 
Yes | 2210 No 2 a 23 21 2-20 | 6.79 | 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 
Yes 5 Yes 2 50 2 WP Besnens 6.16 | 5.56 | 4.94 3 
Yes 10 Yes 2 f 10 2 1-30 | 6.78 | 6.30]...... 4.98 2 
Yes 22 Yes 2 10 yrs.| 84 2 , 2 Tee 6.04 ]...... 4.74 g2 
Yes; i115 Yes 2 h 60 2 See !  _- 4.74 3 
. |e Yes a 49 3 ER sp | = 5.17 ae 
. | ae Yes i .Eenased 43 2 1-30 |...... = | ae 4.94 3 
ener Yes me. Bensswe 120 244 1-30 | 6.79 | 6.30/...... 4.98 Hs 
, | ae Yes 2 Life aN 2 i. . ae .04 -41 | 4.74 
Yes 10 Yes 2 Life , 2 1-30 |...... 6.04 | 5.41 | 4.74 3 
abe ae 2 Life 60 2 1-30 | 6.51 | 6.04 | 5.41 | 4.74 3 
2 Life 50 2144 1-30 | 6.59 | 6.16 /...... 4.94 34 
2 Life 120 2 1-25 .| 6.06 3 
2 Life 10 2% 1-30 .| 6.30 4 
26 Life 60 24, 2-30 .| 6.17 w2' 
2 Life 16 2 1-30 6.30 3 
2 20 yre.|....... 242 1-25 6.30 Saiched 
2% | Life x 2% , ur 6.30 2l6 
eee See 214 1-30 | 6.79 | 6.30 2l, 
2 Life 60 24 6-30 |...... 6.16 2% 
2 ee 50 21 1-30 | 6.79 | 6.30 2% 
2 Life 60 2 1-88 |...... 6.30 3 
2 Life 63 2144 i ene 6.30 2 
Vy PRE ee i Pa See 6.30 asta 
2% | 2 yrs.) 53 2% . &) ee Romer 244 
2 Life 60 24%, 2-26 106.16 34 
2 30 yrs.| iv 212 3 ee 6.30 2 
3 Life 120 3 2 ae 6.57 . ‘ 3 
2 Life 60 2 ee Se uu6.16 4.94 by w2.65 
2 3 Pee See 5.98 | oe 2 
2 Life x 2 2 eee 6.20 | 5.49 | 4.79 | 6.97 | 5.70 |...... §.42 |.... 2 2 
2% | Life 60 214 1-30 /...... oe ek AS Ure eee eee Se y5.68 | 4 4 
2 Life 50 2 . a 6.04 | 5.41 | 4.74 | 6.68 |...... aa, 15.16 | 3 
2 30 yrs.| 10 214 . |e . Sah. Si. & Seee Seen ii) Se See 24 
See 120 214 2-26 |.... 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98/...... =) | oe ee 2% 2, 
2 Life x 214 1-30 | 6.79 | 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98)...... | ae ee 8 8 
2% | 30 yrs. 50 2% 1-30 | 6.94 | 6.43 |...... | | Ser eee a Se 2% 2% 
bb bb 46 2% 1-30 |...... OP Bexcees | ee eee eee eee Ee 3 3 
2 , 50 24, . ' ae BBG Uf) | ae See See dd 4.90)dd 5.72 63 
2 23%, 10 22 1-30 | 6.79 | 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 | 6.97 | 5.70|...... "| eae 2% 234 
Se ici aacae 100 2% 1-30 |...... ' ] =. Gee I... - | ee Re Oe w3 w3 
2 ff 30 2 1-30 | 6.59 | 6.16)...... 4.94 | 6.75 | 6.57 |...... y4.90 |y5.72 | 3 3 
hh2 a Sere 24%, | 1-30 |...... "| ae Se a ee a oe w2% | w24 
2 30 yrs. 50 214 . 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 | 6.48 | 4.90 |...... 5.00 |......] w2lq | wee 
3% 2 yrs. a ih Fn 6.79 my 5.65 yg 6.97 |. we geneh econ 2% 3 
yrs. Seek |} Sees Seer 5 eee eee eee le 
2 kkLife 48 2 We Bivccas Gee f.....- tN ES RRS: 5.08 | 5.98 | 2 2% 
i ae 10 214 i. ee 6.30 j...... | eS ae eee eee ee 2 
24%, | Life ie 24, 1-30 |...... = 4 CF ) , (= 164.97)... 3 
2 Life 36 2 1-20 |...... (* a 114.90) Yes |115.59)...... Yes |! 5.77| w2%4 
2% | Life 10 24 2 See * RP Jf | See Ge Gee ee ae 21, 
2 Life 60 2 1-30 }...... Gee f...... Geisvtevcews dekevs 5.16 | 6.09 | 3 
> fae ULL Cl ee eee eee See ee 
. ee UTE UGE eee eee eee le 
1-20 |......] 6.45 | 5.73 | 5.02 | Yes |......| Ves |......].... 
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Optional Modes of Settlement for Current Policies—continued 

































































































































































f 
ain ton Are Settle Fixed Instal- MONTHLY INCOME PER $1,000—MALE AGE 65 
ment Opts. May ment Option | Limited a 
— Avail. Upon |Proceeds: Instal- Pay. in 1952 
Not Surrender | Be Split Interest ment Life Income Annuity — a % 
n- | With: or Maturity? | Between Option Min. Option Instalments Certain ae 
ve | aw NAME OF Mini- More Amount| Min. Not 
» | able COMPANY Mini- | mum Than Annual} Guar. | and Joint | Joint | With- | With- 
il mum | Instal After One | Guar. Income} int. Max. 5 10 15 20 Instal.| Cash | and | & 24 | draw- | draw- 
Amount! Paid Years | Option? | Rate | Period | $1,000| Rate | Years | Yrs. | Yrs. | Yrs. | Yrs. | Life . | Ref. | Surv. | Surv.| able | able 
% a= ones = - —<—— —— —_— -- —_—— | ——_ | —-_-—_ _ ——— — _ — — | ee | ee | —_—— — _ | —— -_—_—— -— —| 
3y, $ $ Jo $ %o $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ Jo % 
Hs Prudential Insurance...... $1,000 | 10 Yes ® Yes 2 Life 60 2 1-25 | 6.51 | 6.04]...... | ee ees AP me § § 2%, 
| Reliance, Life............ 1,000; 10 __) Yes 2 Life 60 2 1-88 f...cs. * 1 | > ae ee oe 23 2 
i Republic National....... 1,000 | 10 , ) Yes 2%, | Life 10 214 ae 6.36 | 5.68 | 5.00 | 7.01 | 4.97 )......]......]...... a's 
Security L. &A.......... 1,000; 10 Yes 10 Yes 2 = i ae: ee = | er ‘| Se Ss ae Se eee  . ¥re 
3 Security L. & T.. 1,000 | 10 eee Yes gg eee es 214 i RA a ik Of” | Re ee ee ore 3 3 
| : Security Mutual, N. Y. 1,000 | 10 Yes 10 Yes 24% | 30 10 24%, . 2 =e | 3 a |) Ss eee 125.57 Ht 2 
5 | w2.05@ Shenandoah Life........ 1,000 | 10 Yes rr Yes 2 Life 10 214 . ae CL or — 342 £23 | Oe eee Se 21 3 
3 Southland Life........... 1,000 | 10 | A Yes Hts 25 yrs.| 50 3 30 ee GL ae ee eee eee 5 | oe 3 
_ See Saeer 1310 Yes 5 Yes 24 50 yrs.| 39 3 = | = 6.58 | 5.66 | §.14/)...... 7 | eee eee ee 5 8 
Standard Insurance...... . 1,000 | 10 Yes 5 Yes 2 30 yrs.| 59 2 ee 6.20 | 5.49 | 4.74 | 6.75 | 5.57 ]...... 4.82 | 5.63 | 2 2.76 
Standard Life Penna. 1,000 | 10 . | oe Yes 2 20 yrs.| 52 214 1-26 |...... 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 | 6.04 | 4.75 |......)......]...... ae 2 
Standard Life Indiana OE hh SRS RS: Yes i ee 10 3 i. 2 6.57 | 5.90 | 5.23 |...... a SESE GRE SPREE 2 244 
3 Canada......... 1,000 | 10 Yes; tti5 Yes 2 30 yrs.| 50 2, . ee 6.02 | 5.44 | 4.82 | 6.41 4.58 | m4.57|m5.37| 3 3 
Sun Life, Maryland....... 750 | 10 , _ Sere Yes 2 45 yrs.j....... 24, 1-30 |...... 6.11 | 5.48 | 4.84 )......]...... wt Ret ke ererer ari 
2  -___ TE Cee 25 _ . ee Yes 2 30 yrs. 3 24 Pe Wwkess < Apt | Re Gee! OO eee Peas seer: 2 2 
& Travelers Insurance, at....|...... 10 Yes; 21 Yes 2 Life 21 21, Ao 6.00 j...... 4.90 — 
|......8 Union Central 10 oo Yes 2 30 yrs.| 60 2 1-25 | 6.76 | 6.20 | 5.49 | 4.77 24 
3 Union Labor... ... 10 Yes 15 No 2 30 yrs.| 120 2 . oe! | eee 4.82 2 
Union Mutual 10 Yes 10 Yes 2 Life 10 214 eee } ee 4.98 24 
ai Union National...........]....... 10 . |) Yes 2 Life 120 ge See Foe oft if 0 ee ee ee eee eee 2 
3 United Benefit........... 1,000 | 10 | == Yes 2 30 yrs.| 50 2 2 a 6. 5.65 | 4.98 | 6.97 | 5.70 |...... 5.93 | 6.22 | 2 2 
3 ites a 1,000; 10 Yes 1 Yes 2 Life 120 244 1-30 |...... 6.16 | 5.56 | 4.94)... ined! shew olin! m5.72| 2 2 
31, United States Life........ 1,000; 10 Yes 5 Yes 2 Life 10 214 1-30 j...... J | ee 12 oC: oD eee eee 5.92 | 2 2 
Volunteer State.......... 1,000 | 10 Yes 5 Yes  & eae 50 214 ig eRe i" (7 7" {7 | St Dee Seay ieee: Raa w3 ad 
3 
1 Washington National ..... 1,000 | 10 [= Yes a Sa Bare 24 a SUG e FC 8 fee Cee See eee ere 8 8 
West Coast Life. . 1,000 | 10 Se iaciness Yes 2 Syrs.| 10 214 1-30 |...... | ae | | 2 See J 1 ee 6.37 | 2 2 
3 Western and Southern 1,000 | 10 Yes 10 No yee , 10 214 1-25 | 6.59 | 6.16 | 5.56 | 4.94 aiaehs a, PETE eee 
_...t Wleconsin National 20 Yes 10 Yes 2 50 2% 1-28 | 6.79 | 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 A 3 
2 
2 
234 FOOTNOTES 
2% 
3 *—Life time of payee. z—When principal equals $1000. yy—No present policies being paid under settlemen 
§—Available on request. aa—On surrender after 50th birthday and after in force options. 
2 +—Two males, each 65. at least 10 years. zz—Sufficient years to accumulate. 
on sce t—Short of perpetuity. bb—No guarantee as to rate or period in policy. Present 1—Provided amount placed under each option Is at 
2% t—10 years certain male and tomate oan 65. practice 2% guarentee for life of one payee or 20 years if least $1000. 
34 a—Joint and survivor 10 years certa’ longer. 2—Subject to mutual agreemen 
2 b—Minimum annual income is 5% c original proceeds cc—At least $2000 applied under each option. 3—Installment policy a 244%; deposit policy 
subject to $10 minimum installment rule. dd—Assume female same age by special endorsement. 
3 c—As may be agreed upon. ee—23, on interest option (until July 1). 4—Interest option and fixed period option not available 
} | w2.85 d—Life of primary payee and to age 35 minor secondary ff—During life time of the primary and secondary bene- for first 10 years. Same 2 oe never available under 
2 payee, b retirement income annui 
2 e—With female age 65. gg—Or attainment of age 60 (or after 5 years on single 5—No established max’ oy 
4 f—Fixed term op years or death of payee. premium policies issued over age 55). 6—Interest option available after 10 years. 
os not less than the guaranteed rate. hh—Effective rate 2.023%. 7—With limitations. 
3 h—Any period to which company may consent. li—Life or 30 years. 8—I —— —— only. 
2% i—Insured attained age 65. j—Anytime surrender on policy anniversary nearest age 65 er 
214 j—10 year certain male 65 female 70. —Company may limit to 10 years. ater by ner ay A ae in practice after 5 years. 
8 k—No limitation except after 10 years on single premium li—Participating throughout lifetime of payee. 10—Male 65 female 65 10 years certain and life. 
234 endowment policies. mm—No r= he amount per $1000. Installment 11—Subject to $10 minimum monthly payments. 
1—120 months certain female beneficiary age 65. must be $10 or more. 12—Survivor female 65. 
m—Male 65 — nn—At maturity no restrictions; on surrender not till 13—No minimum on proceeds payable as a death claim. 
n—Female ay end of 10 years, if premiums are payable for less than 10 15— income only female bene’ age 65, 
2% ane 2 ont only (non-participating $6.02; years. 16—Male 65, female 65, 10 years certain; years 
w3 $5.44; $4.82; $5.38, respectively. oo—Life of primary beneficiary. certain $4.52. 
3 p—Upon nee or at anytime (but if premium payable pp—Joint and survivor for two persons age 65. 17—On surrender after 50th birthday and after in feree 
for less than 10 years, then after 10 years). Pp, aqq—15 years on paid up policies. at least 10 years. 
wi q—Life income and limited installment options. rr—Not specified. 18—If at least $2500. 
wl, t—10 years certain. ss—2% for funds left on deposit; 24 if payable in 19—214% for interest option. 
3 s—Guaranteed rate. installments. 20—5 year if interest is to accumulate. 
bingex* t—After five years on surrender (immediately on ma- tt—If the assured has attained age 55. 21—Subject to minimum installment. 
2% turity). uu—$6.60 if option is elected fort beneficiary by insured 22—If age 55 or over. 
u—100 months certain. to become operative automatically. 23—Original fund and interest must be paid out in 20 
2M mr must exceed Interest maximum paying vwv—$7.46 if option is elected for beneficiary by insured years. 
3 to become operative automatically. 24—29% on withdrawable funds. 
w234, ‘Or guaranteed rate if higher. ww—$5.99 if option is elected he beneficiary by insured 25—By rider for male 65, female 65. 
2% intil proceeds are exhausted. to become operative automatically. 26—Not withdrawable 214%, withdrawable 114%. 
3 > eae age 65 also. xx—Individual consideration. 27—Anytime except single premium (10 years). 
: fee ee ee ee ee 2 ee eee eee 
: 
. 
* § SEND THIS REPLY FORM for Reprints of Above Table 
3 
i The Spectator, 56th & Chestnut Sts., Phila. 39, Pa. 
3 
. 
3 Send me ......... copies of the Optional Modes of Settlement Table at $........... 
2% 
2, 
@ Bi. Meee TCT ee ere ee 
88 
By DI i clara «cap dn iaidcbeeleid Goku. a Cl eit TI aes ei Fotos Rho ces nawnecessamens 
3 
3 ° 
| "_f Prices: 25 @ 20¢; 50 @ 15¢; 100 @ 10¢; 500 @ 4¢; 1000 @ 3¢; 5000 @ 2!/¢. 
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Fire Prevention: 


NBFU Awards 


CRUSADING country editor from 
Pennsylvania, who hadn’t seen 

the inside of a print shop when he 
bought the defunct Elkland Journal 
six years ago, was the 1951 winner of 
the tenth annual Gold Medal Award 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers for outstanding public service 
in fire prevention in the weekly field. 
The editor, D. Lee Stoddard, won the 
award for campaigning vigorously for 
the establishment of numerous farm 
fire ponds in his community, for a 
reorganization of his local fire depart- 
ment into a more efficient force, for 
establishment of a new voluntary fire 
watch system to receive fire alarms, for 
new fire fighting equipment and for a 
political campaign which saw _ the 
borough council vacating the town hall 
to make room for the fire department. 
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The 
HONOR 


PUBLIC SERVICE in FIRE PREVY 


Sold Ea Neda 


Recognition for a Country Editor. 


Stoddard had no previous newspaper 
training when he acquired the defunct 
Elkland Jonrnal. During the war he 
had been an aircraft service man for 
American companies in Africa. Al- 
though stricken with arthritis and com- 
pletely unfamiliar with printing equip- 
ment, after purchase of the paper he 
managed to take his linotype and press 
apart, wash every piece and reassemble 


them. Then he learned how they 
worked and_ started publishing his 
paper. 


An outspoken editor from the start. 
Stoddard campaigned successfully on 
numerous issues in his small com- 
munity. As achievements he lists an 
$80.000 community center, a county 
highway improvement association, play- 
ground equipment for the schools, a 
community concert association, a mu- 
nicipal parking lot and other improve- 
ments. 

His campaign for better fire protec- 
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tion has blossomed and borne fruit. 
Eleven farm fire ponds have been built, 
and 80 more are planned this spring 
near Elkland; the fire department has 
extended its protection to rural areas; 
and the reorganization of the fire de- 
partment has resulted in the force be- 
ing cut down from 140 members to 50 
efficient fire fighters. 

Stoddard campaigned religiously for 
the establishment by the fire depart- 
ment of a voluntary fire watch at the 
station every night. He was of the 
opinion that the maintenance of such 
a watch had become a necessity due to 
the change over from manual to dial 
phones in the community. Stoddard 
not only won his argument, but a job 
also since he now spends one night a 
month on all-night duty at the station. 

As is their custom, the NBFU pre- 
sented Gold Medals also to the win- 
ning daily newspaper and—due to 3 
tie—to the two winning radio stations. 

The winning newspaper, the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin, was cited for con- 
ducting a continuous campaign for fire 
safety in schools, hospitals and other 
public buildings. 

The judges were unable to decide 
between Fort Wayne’s WOWO and 
Winston-Salem’s WSJS because of the 


. variety and extent of WOWO’s fire pre- 


vention programs and WSJS’s excellent 
tape recordings that dramatized the 
home inspection campaign by the fire 
department. 

In the cut at the left, Harold C. Co- 
nick, vice-president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters is shown 
presenting the Gold Medal Award to 
Mr. and Mrs. Stoddard. 


Automobile: 


Auto Drivers’ Morality 


HE man who sneaks past a stop 

light or double-parks, the teen-aget 
who brags about beating a train to the 
crossing—these are outward signs of 
a tendency to “power standards of pub- 
lic morality,” linked not distantly 
the “political degeneration” that has 
been evidenced in recent years. 5? 
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Paul H. Blaisdell, recently appointed 
public safety director of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
explained part of the rising toll on 
highways. 

Mr. Blaisdell told the All-Ohio 
Safety Congress that there must be a 
strong organization on broad lines in 
every community to mobilize public 
opinon behind traffic safety and to ad- 
vise on local safety problems. He also 
took those public officials to task who 
did not provide leadership in develop- 
ing a program for the public to sup- 
port. Public officials, he said, “must 
know what they need, what they want 
and how they propose to get it,” ad- 
ding that “Time and money are the 
barriers today to a greatly accelerated 
training program for police, court off- 
cials, teachers of safety education, en- 
gineers and public information special- 
ists in highway safety. Public support 
scarcely need look beyond this one fac- 
tor for worthwhile share in greater 
eiety....." 

The insurance business can hardly 
be expected to carry the full burden 
of the present emphasis on highway 
safety and reduction of traffic acci- 
dents. But it cannot be said that in- 
surance has refused the initiative and 
a major share of the burden. Once 
again we call attention to the news- 
paper campaign launched by the Asso- 
ciation in its drive to reduce deaths 
and accident in 1952. 


Personality: 
Laurence F. Lee 
AURENCE F. LEE—newly elected 


president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. . . . Presi- 
dent of the Peninsular Life Insurance 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla., and of the 
Occidental Life Insurance Company, 
Raleigh, N. C. . . . He was the first 
white child born in the mountain area 
of western Colfax County in northern 
New Mexico, then a_territory—Nov. 
16. 1888. 

Attended the University of New 
Mexico and sold insurance in the sum- 
mer months. . . . / A graduate of Yale 
University Law School. . . . Passed New 
Mexico bar exam and set up own busi- 
ness in Albuquerque. . . . Later served 
as general counsel for the First Savings 
Bank and Trust Company (the first 
trust company chartered in New 
Mexico) ; general counsel for the First 
National Bank; then for the Albuquer- 
que Gas and Electric Company. 
Appointed general counsel for the Oc- 
cidental Life Insurance Company whose 
home office was then in Albuquerque. 

Subsequently became vice-presi- 


dent, 


In 1926 the home office of the Occi- 





two years later Laurence Lee was 
elected president. . .. When Occidental 
acquired control of Peninsular Life in 
1935 he moved his wife and three chil- 
dren to Jacksonville where the family 
still resides. 

The new Chamber President dis- 
tinguished himself at the TNEC inves- 
tigations in 1940, serving on a com- 





< 


mittee of five life insurance leaders 
who compiled the story of life insur- 
ance as an institution, for presentation 
before the Congressional hearings. 
Elected president of the American 
Life Convention in 1944. .. . One of 
the organizers and earlier directors of 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 
As president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, he moves up from a vice-presi- 
dency and long service as a director. 
. . . Formerly a member of President 
Truman’s Loyalty Review Board. 


Laurence F. Lee 


Catastrophe Medical: 


How Much Regulation? 


E have referred, in “Property In- 

surance in Review,” to the Zone 4 
Commissioners’ hearing out in Chicago 
where the commissioners and the acci- 
dent and health people discussed 24- 
month extended insurance on catas- 
trophe forms and the $500-deductible 
feature. The meat of that discussion 
was whether those forms in particular 
should be regulated to get some uni- 
formity and greater clarity. 

The Minnesota department represen- 
tative, whose office has promulgated a 
minimum 24-month extended protec- 
tion ruling, felt there must be some 
regulation. The industry—represented 
by Joseph F. Follmann of the Bureau 
of A & H Underwriters, C. O. Pauley 
of the H & A Conference, and Albert 








dental was moved to Raleigh, N. C., and 





Pike of the Life Insurance Association 
of America—protested that in the ex- 
perimental stage, in which catastrophe 
contracts are at present, regulation 
might kill a potentially socially impor- 
tant line. 

The industry’s position warrants very 
serious consideration by the commis- 
sioners. The companies—as pointed 
out in THe Spectator’s February story, 
“Is Catastrophe Medical the Answer?” 
—have really stuck their necks out in 
an attempt to underwrite both group 
and individual coverage for major 
medical-care expenses. They just don’t 
know whether they can do it—they are 
hoping they can for they know that if 
they don’t there will be pressure for 
some government plan. ‘ 

The 24-month rule is especially dan- 
gerous, we think. But the debate about 
deductibles brings out an important 
point to which the companies, in turn, 
might well give another look. First, 
not all companies insist on a deductible 
over and above primary insurance; 
they are trying to gear the catastrophe 
policy to the primary plan (which, of 
course, is not proof that this can be 
done profitably). Secondly, if some 
companies feel they must have such a 
deductible, then they must take pains 
to make the nature of that deductible 
clear beyond the shadow of a doubt in 
their-sales literature, through their 
sales representatives’ explanations to 
prospects, and in the policy contract. 
They cannot afford to risk public good- 
will by permitting any misunderstand- 
ing. 

However, there is something more 
than policy language which this debate 
brought out: The sooner many physi- 
cians fully understand the necessity of 
whole-hearted cooperation and agree- 
ment with insurance, the sooner they 
learn they are cutting their own throats 
by taking advantage of the existence 
of insurance on their patients. so much 








sooner will private insurers be in a 
position to go ful! speed ahead con- 
fidently in catastrophe medical under- 
writing. So much sooner will private 
insurance have shown its ability to do 
what government thinks it can’t do. 
Considerable attention has been at- 
tracted to the voluntary plan we sug- 
gested in that February article, chiefly, 
we believe, because—admitting possible 
“bugs” which, given the will, can be 
ironed out—it provides a degree of 
regulated protection (but, mind you, 
self-regulated protection) for low-in- 
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come groups in need, while allowing 
the companies to experiment to their 
hearts’ content in those income groups 
who can afford a large deductible. The 
Zone 4 debate seems to point up the 
value of our proposal. 


Public Relations: 


Five Point Program 


HIS item concerns public relations 
principles presented to an_ inter- 
national group of insurance executives 
by Holgar J. Johnson, president, Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. The principles, 
however, apply not only to the life in- 
surance business but to the fire and 
casualty lines, or to any business for 
that matter. 
Holgar Johnson is one of America’s 
foremost experts on public relations 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


and the five basic principles which he 
considers necessary for a successful 
public relations program are worth 
noting by everyone in the insurance 
business. We can’t escape the fact that 
in one way or another we come into 
contact with the public and here’s a 
good guide to go by. 

“1. Good public relations must start 
with top management and work down 
into the other echelons of the organiza- 
tion. These echelons, in the case of the 
insurance business, would include com- 
pany employees and agents. 

“2. To make employees conscious of 
good public relations, it is essential that 
the organization itself have good em- 
ployee relations—for employees are one 
of the most important publics. 

“3. Don’t mistake public acceptance 
of goods or services as public approval. 
Only when people believe and under- 
stand that an organization is doing busi- 
ness in their interest, will they give 
business the approval that is so neces- 
sary in the present-day society. 
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“4. Never assume that the opinions 
of the public are fixed. Even though 
there may be a favorable attitude to- 
ward a particular business today, it 
will not remain so unless business sees 
to it that the climate is developed that 
will keep the attitude favorable. 

“5. Business must decide what it 
would like the public to know about 
its operation. This calls for creating 
a point of view within the business it- 
self and then developing the acceptance 
of the idea so that all parts of the busi- 
ness will help translate that point of 
view to the public.” 

We also liked Mr. Johnson’s defi- 
nition of public relations: “Living a 
good business life and seeing to it that 
the public knows about it.” 


Foreign Insurance: 
Diplomats, j.g. 


E found a good bit of food for 
thought in a recent talk by L. C. 
Irvine, general manager of the Ameri- 
can Foreign Insurance Association on 
the subject of “Foreign Diplomacy Via 
Insurance.” Mr. Irvine first outlined 
the broad purposes of foreign policy: 
1. Maintenance of friendly relations be- 
tween our government and other gov- 
ernments; and 2. The advancement of 
the economic interests of the United 
States nationals in foreign countries, 
He then proceeded to outline the part 
played by insurance in carrying out 
these objectives. First of all American 
insurers provide coverage for Ameri- 
cans working abroad, whether for the 
government or for a private concern. 
Tourists too, are covered by American 
companies before going abroad. 
Mr. Irvine estimated that American 


investors in 1949 had investments of 
some $12.5 billion overseas, and much 
of that property is protected by Ameri- 
can insurance companies writing for- 
eign insurance. 

All in all, this business provides 
American companies with a volume of 
about $50,000,000 in direct premium 
writings for non-life business, Mr. Irvine 
calculates, and it brings in an under- 
writing profit of about three to five mil- 
lion dollars annually. 

Of course, the representatives sent 
abroad for American companies, by 
their behaviour, can do a great deal 
toward making the United States better 
understood abroad, Mr. Irvine states. 

But one paragraph seemed very im- 
portant to us. Mr. Irvine had this to 
say: “In another aspect, American in- 
surance plays an incidental role in 
diplomacy. Many foreign governments 
have established governmental monopo- 
lies or governmental entities in the field 
of Reinsurance. To support such gov- 
ernmental ventures into fields tradition- 
ally reserved prior thereto to private en- 
terprise may seem suicidal. But many 
factors enter into this. Several Ameri- 
can insurance companies, perhaps in 
the true spirit of diplomacy of doing 
the nastiest thing the nicest way, have 
taken participations in the retrocession 
contracts of such government reinsur- 
ance monopolies.” 

We realize the difficulties encoun- 
tered when a government reinsurance 
monopoly is set up in a country, and 
we realize too, that it is the “nastiest 
thing” to have to operate under those 
conditions. But we do feel that Mr. 
Irvine could have overlooked this one 
instance of “diplomacy.” Companies 


ADVERTISING PERSONNEL CHANGES AT THE HOME 


Alwin E. Bulau (left), assistant secretary, The Home Insurance Co., was 
appointed advertising manager succeeding Kenneth E. Dunshee (right) 
who has joined the advertising firm of Albert Frank-Guenther Law Inc. 
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may occasionally be forced into doing 
something that they don’t want to do, 
but it hardly seems necessary for them 
to call it diplomacy. 


Life: 


Social Security 
EMBERS of the American Bar 


Association, meeting recently in 
Louisville, Ky., heard Metropolitan 
Life’s Board Chairman Leroy A. Lin- 
coln review the field of government 
payments to individuals under Social 
Security and related legislation—and 
were left with the thought that ill-con- 
sidered extension and growth of these 
payments (now at a level of some seven 
billions of dollars yearly) might even- 
tually pose a serious threat to the 
nation’s economy. 

“Social Security measures are not a 
panacea for economic ills,” he told his 
audience of lawyers. “They will not 
produce a single loaf of bread, or a 
single garment for the needy. Social 
Security is merly a kind of medicine— 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 


a bitter kind that needs to be used 
wisely if fatal results are to be avoided. 
“If the level or scope of Social 
Security benefits is such that it leaves 
little room for individual or private 
group effort, then it most certainly is 
too high,” maintained Mr. Lincoln. 
“Under those circumstances it would 
be discouraging individual effort and 
weakening individual responsibility, 
rather than strengthening and supple- 
menting such effort. Where the line 
should be drawn requires the wise bal- 
ancing of many factors, and any answer 
is affected by changing conditions.” 
The development and growth of the 
Private life insurance business was sig- 
naled out by the speaker as evidence of 
the wishes of the American public to 
assume the responsibility of their own 


welfare. Calling on statistics, Mr. Lin- 
coln pointed out that since the Social 
Security Act became law in 1935, the 
total amount of private life insurance 
in force has increased from $98 billion 
to over $253 billion—the number of 
U. S. life insurance companies increas- 
ing from 373 to 684. 

He numbered the policyholders at 86 
million, the holders of commercially 
issued accident and health insurance at 
over 40 million, and those with some 
form of hospital expense protection at 
over 80 million. 


Companies Can Do It 


The audience was reminded by Mr. 
Lincoln that this protection is entirely 
outside government activities. He stated 
that private companies, with freedom 
of action—under proper state super- 
vision—can develop new plans and new 
ideas and new methods “without the 
necessity of experimentation on the 
whole nation as a single guinea pig.” 


Future of Insurance: 


Who Will Bear the Risk? 


T the round table session of the 
Mutual Companies’ “Conference 

of the Future,” Franklin J. Marryott, 
Liberty Mutual’s general counsel, gave 
a talk which, to our way of thinking, is 
one of the most stimulating we have 
heard within the insurance business. 
Mostly, Mr. Marryott asked questions 
and didn’t answer them (except by 
citing sources). That is a very irritat- 
ing procedure! But it is the sort of 
irritation that brought forth an Ameri- 
can dye industry, a “more perfect 
Union,” and multiple-line underwrit- 
ing. Following is an all-too-brief digest. 
To lawmakers: “Is the doctrine of 
no liability without fault to continue 
to apply on the highway or in the 
air?” Or will risk transfers involve 
absolute liabilities? “How far are we 
gong in the direction suggested by... 
compulsory non-occupational disability 
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SURETY — CASUALTY — FIRE 


227 ST. PAUL ST. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ST issadueaiin LIFE is interested in employ- 
ing a young man who has had actuarial and accounting education 
and practical experience in the home office of a company issuing 
life, health and accident insurance. 

The duties will be supervision of all home office records, reserves, 
accounting, policy forms, and serving as comptroller. Position 
permanent; good salary to the man we employ. 


If interested, please contact Sterling Holloway, President. 


Continental Life Insurance Company 
Capital and Surplus, $1,424,417.00 


Home Office 


Continental Life Building 


Fort Worth, Texas 
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benefits legislation?” Will it be ex- 
tended to employee’s dependents? Can 
this shifting of the risk burden be done 
within the entrepreneur system? Are 
we professional risk bearers prepared 
to assume these burdens or will gov- 
ernment feel compelled to take them 
over by default? 

To medical men: “How far are you 
going in the America of the future in 
reducing the burden or risk of eco- 
nomic loss ... ?” How far will the 
industrial hygienist and safety engi- 
neer go in reducing such loss? 

To lawyers: “We must .. . learn to 
draft legislation which will be required 
if the sort of changes we can imagine 
do in fact occur. This . . . may require 

. hew concepts of insurable interest. 

” Many forces “are demanding an 
increasing . . . though often reluctant 
acceptance of the idea that legal con- 
cepts must, to a great degree, become 
instruments serving the changing needs 


of our time, rather than monuments to 
our more tranquil past.” 

Finally, Mr. Marryott asks about the 
outcome of the communist-enterprise 
system struggle and the role of insur- 
ance in that struggle. 

He concludes: “We can help assure 
our own final victory in many ways: 
by not being politically reactionary: 
by having the knowledge to distinguish 
between communism and some of the 
present-day manifestations of old-fash- 
ioned American liberalism. We can 
help by continuing to prove that 
through insurance, as we know it today 
and as it shall become, we can be the 
constant partner of the entrepreneur, 
by helping him assume the risks which 
are involved in creating new sources of 
wealth, and in bringing new heights of 
prosperity. .. . We can help by under- 
standing the driving strength of the 
quest for security, not only here . 
but in many ... faraway places, and 








Asset and Investment Report (March) 


U.S. Legal Reserve Life Insurance Cos. 
(000,000 Omitted ) 


Acquired Held Net Change 
-~—— — - . in Holdings 
Type of Investment March March 3Mos. 3Mos. Mar.31 Mar. 31 Feb.-Mar. 
1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 
BONDS 
Government..... U. S. $358 $342 $893 $1,196 $10,765 $12,630 $— 76 
Canada 1 5 3 9 869 1,008 — 20 
Other 1 1 23 21 
State, Provincial, Local. U. S. 3 21 26 52 1,105 1,161 — 30 
Canada "1 1 30 18 588 402 + 9 
Other ‘ 2 2 
World Bank. ... 1 17 3 17 96 71 + 1 
Railroad axes U. S. 27 24 90 81 3,316 3,115 + 17 
ee Foreign 4 ; 
Public Utility U. S. 91 86 230 186 11,015 10,351 + 70 
Foreign 4 16 5 18 366 338 + 4 
Other U. S. 321 223 836 495 11,598 9,485 +234 
Foreign... 5 12 13 42 349 314 + 3 
TOTAL 822 757 = 2,130 2,115 40,137 38,944 +212 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
Railroad ites U. S. 1 86 86 
4 F Foreign 
Public Utility U. S. 7 8 20 13 574 541 + 6 
Foreign... : ; ; 
Other U. S. 2 4 6 17 801 804 + 4 
Foreign. . ae ee 1 ; ery 
TOTAL 9 12 26 31 1,462 1,431 + 10 
COMMON STOCKS 
Railroad........ , t 1 30 31 
Foreign 
Public Utility... .. U. S. 2 6 7 13 181 148 + 3 
Foreign "ee 
Other ae U. S. 4 8 16 25 444 386 + 7 
Foreign 1 mere + 1 
TOTAL 6 14 24 38 656 565 +1 
MORTGAGES 
Farm VA 1 2 28 29 — 1 
se ccneiiie 42 54 113 144 1,536 1,361 +14 
Non-Farm FHA 75 112 211 308 5,377 4,781 + 39 
VA 40 140 160 413 3,245 2,395 + 32 
Other 171 235 518 627 9,684 8,554 + 74 
TOTAL 328 542 1,002 1,494 19,870 17,120 +158 
REAL ESTATE 
Company Used ..... ili ad 1 4 3 7 384 358 + 1 
Investment ..... Residential ; 1 3 3 8 353 351 - 1 
Commercial 29 8 55 31 868 681 + 23 
Other ... Farm 21 30 - 1 
Non-Farm.... 1 30 51 — § 
TOTAL.. 31 15 61 47 1,656 1,471 + 17 
POLICY LOANS 47 53 139 147 2,612 2,461 +14 
XXX XXX XXX XXX 999 1,097 — 81 
OTHER ASSETS XXX Xxx XXX XXX 1,858 , 733 + 2 
TOTAL .. .... $1,243 $1,393 $3,382 $3,872 $69,250 $64,822 +343 


Totals for U. S. companies estimated on basis of reports from life insurance companies representing 97% of all 


assets. Net change in holdings for the month may sometimes be greater than acquisitions for a particular item due to 
ustments. 


rounding, write-ups and other adj 
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.. that the goals of 


by demonstrating . 
this quest are not only being achieved 
by individual efforts and by private 
means within the framework of the 


enterprise system but can only be 
achieved in full measure by the further 
development of that system. . . .” 


Note: Here is some of the interest- 


ing bibliography cited by the dis- 
tinguished counsel of the Liberty 
Mutual: 


“Recent Developments in Automobile Ac- 
cident Compensation” (Frank P. Grad, 
Columbia Law Review); “The Pillar of 
Justice—A Course of Action Recom- 
mended by the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, First Department, for Expediting 
the Disposition of Personal Injury Cases” 
(An Address by Judge David W. Peck, 
Jan. 14, 1952): Statistical Bulletin, Metro- 
politan Life (Vol. 32, No. 1, Jan., 1950, 

33, No. 1, Jan., 1951): “Trend 


and Vol. 3° 
of Workmen’s Compensation Rates and 


Benefits, 1935-51" (Liberty Mutual Home 
Office Research Dept., Oct. 1, 1951); “On 
Understanding Science” (James Conant, 
Yale University Press); “Insurable In- 
terest in Property” (Hartnett & Thorn- 
ton, 48 Columbia Law Jovrna’. 162, 1948): 
“Folklore of Capitalism” (Thurman Ar- 
nold, Yale University). 


Reinsurance: 


Distinct Profession 


ROM our correspondent in London 

comes a brief note extracted from 
an address by C. C. Calburn, general 
manager, Mercantile & General Re- 
insurance Company, Ltd. Mr. Calburn 
expressed the view that insurance and 
reinsurance should be regarded as two 
separate professions. 

He went on to say that on the conti- 
nent of Europe and in other parts of 
the world they were regarded in that 
light. but that in London there was a 
tenacious survival of reinsurance being 
insurance and no more. Not only was 
reinsurance through the treaty chan- 
nels quite different from insurance, Mr. 
Calburn said, but when such reinsur- 
ance is conducted as a separate enter- 
prise it endeavors to cultivate a science 
to make insurance growth through the 
treaty as healthy as possible. 

In this connection a passage from 
Kenneth Thompson’s Reinsurance, re- 
cently published by THe Spectator. 
is interesting. Mr. Thompson says. in 
part, 


“In the early stages of reinsur- 
ance transactions there were no 
reinsurance companies devoting 
themselves exclusively to the 
writing of reinsurance. If parties 
desired reinsurance, they had to 
make separate contracts between 
themselves without any third 
party being involved.” 

After referring to the fact that this 
resulted in names of insureds of each 
company being divulged to the other— 
and one which might be a_ potential 
competitor—Mr. Thompson continues: 

“Tt was to stop this advantage 
to a reassured, among other 
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things, that reinsurance com- 
panies came into being. The re- 
assured in using a reinsurance 
company no longer runs any 
chances of losing business by 
competition when it discloses the 
details of its business. . . .” 

The author then referred to the prac- 
tice of reinsurers retroceding business 
among themselves and says: 

“This method of spreading 
risks gives the reinsurance com- 
panies a better underwriting ex- 
perience and is usually more 
profitable than the cases where 
insurance companies deal with 
each other on the basis of treaties. 
The reinsurance company does 
not have to maintain any large 
and complicated machinery to do 
the work. . . . As it becomes 
clearer to the direct-writing com- 
panies that reinsurance is a sepa- 
rate specialized branch of insur- 
ance business, the greater will be 
the number of underwriting com- 
panies that will place reinsur- 
ance with one reinsurance com- 
pany, which will undoubtedly co- 
operate with its reassured so that 
this relation will prove a profit- 
able one.” 


Ocean Marine: 


Revise Joint Hull Pact 
A’ important turn of events in the 


marine insurance world is the de- 
cision of the Joint Hull Committee to 
revise the Joint Hull Understanding. 
It had for some time been thought that 
an official announcement was overdue 


MARINE MANAGER 





Carlton E. Holloway, formerly super- 
visor, National of Hartford Group’s 
inland dept., appointed marine man- 
ager with duties in automobile division. 


in connection with the all-round in- 
crease of 10 per cent early in 1951— 
namely, whether the increase was to 
be once only, or to operate each year. 

The first of the important amend- 
ments in the revised Understanding 
now declared is that the dividing line 
between fleets to which the formulae 
apply, which previously was fixed at 
£7,500,000, has now been raised to an 
aggregate value of £9,000,000, under 


which Formula “A” applies, while 
Formula “B,” which now applies to 
risks with an aggregate value of 


£9.000.000 or over, operates up to an 
aggregate value of £15,000,000, instead 
of £12,500,000 as before. 

In the case of risks with an aggre- 


gate value ot over £15,000,000, cases 
may be submitted to the Joint Hull 
Sub-Committee for consideration. This 
increase in the dividing line is eloquent 
of the steady rise in insured values. 

The new Understanding also pro- 
vides that new and acquired vessels 
must be submitted to the fleet leader 
and rated in accordance with the terms 
prevailing for a similar vessel of the 
same fleet. 

In the marine insurance market, THE 
SPECTATOR learns, it is considered that 
the new provisions of the Understand- 
ing are definitely favorable to under- 
writers without being in any way un- 
fair to shipowners, as the shipowner 
with a good record is still able to re- 

















EXPANDING DAILY 


THROUGH LOCAL AGENTS 


The I.C.T. Group, owned by members of the A.F. of L., is getting 
its ready-made market of millions of Union members together 
with its growing list of local agents. |.C.T. companies are old line 
legal reserve capital stock companies operating through the tradi- 
tional American Agency System. 


The 1.C.T. Group 


SUPPORTING THE AMERICAN 
AGENCY SYSTEM 
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CONTINENTAL FIRE & CASUALTY 
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THE 5-STAR PRESCRIPTION. 


For the doctor, lawyer, or amy prospect who must 
provide his own old-age income, the LNL man 
likes to prescribe our 5-Star Annuity. 

Optional maturity dates enable the policyholder 
to begin his income early or late—any time from 
age 50 to 70. This low net cost, participating pol- 
icy provides life insurance protection in addition 
to annuity benefits. Joint and last survivor op- 
tions are right in this flexible contract. 
more, family income, family protection and other 
riders may be added, and waiver of premium, 
disability 
available. 
This attractive 5-Star Annuity is another reason 
for our proud claim that LNL is geared to help 
its field men. 
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new his insurances without increase in 
rates. That this is important can be 
seen from a reading of the two arti- 
cles on the Understanding (SPECTATOR 
Property Insurance Review, Dec., 
1951, and Tue Spectator, Jan., 1952). 


Annual Reports: 


Anchor, Royal Are Good 


INCE last month’s “Reports on 

Property Insurance Reports” two 
more have come in that deserve men- 
tion: that of the Anchor Casualty and 
the report of the Royal-Liverpool 
Group. The latter is an employee re- 
port and, therefore, in an entirely dif- 
ferent category from the others. 


The Royal’s fourth annual report is 
also different from previous ones: it 
is a report of employees, not to em- 
ployees. As such, it is comprehensive, 
interesting, highly informative. It pos- 
sesses the “warmth” we have rated so 
highly, shows a great deal of thought 
to explanation of technical terms, con- 
tains an expense-dollar breakdown, 
shows growth, and is dramatic and 
colorful both inside and out. 


While the report is primarily for em- 
ployee consumption it would be a shame 
if it were not seen and read carefully 
by the Group’s producers, stockholders 
and, through these, as many policy- 
holders as possible. For in it the em- 
ployees express keen understanding of 
the producer’s role in the company’s 


growth, the stockholder’s interest in 
the overall financial picture, and the 
policyholder’s concern over what he 
gets for his premium dollar. Particu- 
larly impressive, in this last respect, is 
a four-page illustrated folded center- 
spread depicting actual claim cases 
that illustrate the function and need 
for insurance of 20 different leading 
kinds. It is headed, “three hundred 
thousand dollars a day,” the amount 
paid out to insureds in claims in 1951. 

Graphs, spot drawings, photos and 
interesting lay-out help to make the 
report understandable and readable. 

The Anchor report is specially done 
for the company’s 25th anniversary. It 
is attractive in two colors; is well illus- 
trated with charts and photographs. 
Some “warmth” was reached for not 
wholly unsuccessfully, but the main 
part of the report is so largely a finan- 
cial statement that it becomes a rather 
matter-of-fact stockholder’s message, 
with little to warrant much enthusiasm 
from others even if policyholders, 
agents or employees received it. 


Medical Care: 


Vetoes Dental Bill 


N April Governor Dewey of New 
York vetoed a bill which would per- 
mit “contracts between insurance cor- 
porations and dentists to provide dental 
service benefits to insured persons.” 
The Governor said the bill if it became 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE FOUNDERS’ DAY 





Kenneth D. Hamer, vice-president and agency director of Pan-American 


Life Insurance Com 
company—1. to r., 


ny, is shown presenting the three Founders of the 
r. Marion Souchon, vice-president and medical direc- 


tor; Crawford H. Ellis, president; and Dr. Edward G. Simmons, executive 
vice-president—with a trainload of special applications written in honor 
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of them on the occasion of the fortieth anniversary drive of the company. 





law would have put insurers into den- 
tistry, “would permit the insurance 
companies to select the patient’s den- 
tist for him and pay the dentist on a 
wholesale basis . . . permit the... 
company to hire whichever dentist will 
sell his service cheapest in exchange 
for the security of assured annual in- 
come from mass production of dental 
services . . . bring to an end the pro- 
fessional relationship . . . at the founda- 
tion of our standards of medical and 
dental care. ...” The Governor then 
said the present indemnity type of vol- 
untary contracts were still the best. 

We understand that insurance com- 
panies opposed the bill on similar 
grounds and that one of the voluntary 
non-profit groups favored it. 

We have not seen the bill—it might 
have been poorly drawn. But we hope 
that if it is true that the industry op- 
posed it, it did not do so unqualifiedly. 
The insurance business has success- 
fully been doing business with doctors 
under medical society plans through 
which fees are agreed upon, presum- 
ably not against the wishes of the doc- 
tors involved. The companies would 
like to have more such plans in effect, 
but find that many local medical groups 
still oppose the idea. They have been 
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thinking about extending insurance 
coverage to include dental care and 
some experimentation has been carried 
on. How unfortunate it would be if this 
exploration were cut off indefinitely be- 
cause of inadequate consideration of a 
particular proposal! 

For a number of voluntary plans 
throughout the country have found that 
they can cooperate with doctors with- 
out practicing medicine or interfering 
with the physician-patient relationship 
or getting inferior service. We hope, 
if the bill proposed was a poor one, 
that for the sake of preserving volun- 
tary methods, those who oppose it will 
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PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


The record shows that 
more insurance agency 
failures are due to im- 
proper application of 
sound management prin- 








ciples than to any other 
single cause. With this 
in mind, we have estab- 
lished an Agency Man- 
agement Service Depart- 
ment to help our agents 
with their management 
problems. You can get 
further information 
from our fieldman or by 
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immediately get to work on a better 


bill. 
Automobile: 


Cahill on Merit-Rating 


F, for purposes of discussion, a merit- 

rating plan is assumed to be a 
“reward” plan of the refund type based 
on a one-year experience, the re- 
fund assumed arbitrarily to be 10 per 
cent, what would be the results? 
This was the question asked recently 
of the Eastern Territorial Conference 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents by James Cahill, secre- 
tary, National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters. 

Without detailing Mr. Cahill’s 
method of arriving at his figure, the 
result, so far as the average basic- 
limit premium, country-wide, of $48 
is concerned, would be a premium. re- 
quirement of $52.75 in order to refund 
10 per cent to “safe” drivers. As- 
sumptions in this estimate, besides 
those already noted, are that 90 per 
cent of drivers would be eligible for 
refunds (this assumption based on 
present claim frequencies), and that, 
since there would be no marked im- 
provement in claim frequencies due to 
the merit-refund, the same number of 
dollars would have to be available after 
paying the refund as if there were no 
such plan. 

For such a state as New York where 
claim payments are higher the percent- 
age savings would be about the same 
but the actual spread in dollars would 
be higher. Actually, in the case cited 
above, the insured would have con- 


HEADS INSURANCE SOCIETY 





Lester D. Egbert, president, Brown, 
Crosby & Co., Inc., is the new Insur- 
ance Society of N. Y. president, suc- 
ceeding the late Richard Goodwin. 





tributed all but $0.53 of his savings. 
If the experience-period were two years 
he would contribute all but $1.04 of his 
refund himself. 

Mr. Cahill was careful to point out 
that any plan would have to be ex- 
plained beyond all possibility of mis- 
understanding to insureds so they 
would know exactly its “monetary 
value.” In addition, he explained that 
if further rate increases were necessary 
—and that seems to be a foregone con- 
clusion according to the best opinion— 
such increases might offset any favor- 
able psychological effect of a merit- 
rating plan. Furthermore, some non- 
bureau companies might consider the 
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expenses of such a plan unwarranted in 
view of the small savings and would 
therefore “offer to write initially at 10 
per cent below our rates, thus, in effect, 
giving an immediate refund to all in- 
sureds without requiring them to ‘earn’ 
it through an accident-free record.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Cahill stated, a 
committee of seven “top company ex- 
ecutives” are studying the possibilities 
of some such plan. If none were found 
to be sound, he said, perhaps “a solu- 
tion ... may come through an attempt 
at greater refinement of our classifica- 
tion procedure, in order to distribute 
as accurately as possible the total cost 
of automobile liability insurance by 
type of assured.” 

We are not yet wholly convinced that 
a merit-rating plan is unsound, unwork- 
able or impractical. Neither are we 
convinced that its chief value is psy- 
chological or that, if it were, that is 
immaterial. But Mr. Cahill is not given 
to emotional outbursts. We think his 
figures tend to leave the burden of 
proof upon those who insist on some 
plan without figures to back up their 
arguments. 


Casualty: 


56.000 Deaths Predicted 


F the present rate of automobile ac- 

cidents is maintained during the 
next 15 years, by 1967 there will be 
56.000 traffic deaths and 16,700,000 
accidents on the highway. Thomas N. 
Boate, accident prevention manager, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, made this projection of today’s 


figures before the Massachusetts Safety 
Conference in Boston. 

Mr. Boate estimated there would be 
107,200,000 licensed drivers by that 
year, and said that while high-school 
driver courses and adult reeducation 
would be helpful in the long run in 
reducing highway tragedies, nothing 
but public opinion to support strict 
enforcement, tighter laws and_ stiff 
driver examinations would be of im- 
mediate usefulness. He said that as of 
now “public apathy remains un- 
changed,” and “lack of understanding 
of the motor vehicle problem and its 
solution continue static. .. .” 

The Association is right now en- 
gaged in a nationwide newspaper cam- 
paign whose objective is to awaken the 
public to these needs. The significance 
of that campaign and of the insurance 
industry’s resources in support of the 
publicity was outlined in a feature arti- 
cle in the January issue of THe 
SPECTATOR. 


Ocean Marine: 


Welded Ships Approved 


AY important statement, running to 
about 800 words, has been issued 
by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping on the 
subject of welded ships. 

Since the war, says Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping, many hundreds of pre- 
dominantly welded ships, have been 
surveyed during building, applying the 
results of earlier experience and re- 
search and these ships, it is added, are 
giving full satisfaction in service. 

The Society expresses itself as being 
in complete accord with the view of the 


Admiralty Ship Welding Committee 
that “welding as a process for build- 
ing ships has been entirely vindicated.” 
Given sound design, good workman- 
ship and tough steel, the Committee 
remarks, the reliability of welded ships 
is beyond question. 
The statement concludes: 

“With proper regard to design, 
workmanship and material, added to 
constant vigilance, the Society looks 
forward confidently to continued ad- 
vances through the adoption of 
welding. It is satisfactory to record 
that, to date, major failures have 
not occurred in welded ships built 
since 1945.” 


While on this subject, it is interest- 
ing to note that in United Kingdom 
marine insurance circles, underwriters 
have at no time discriminated against 
welded vessels. For example, the ma- 
rine insurance correspondent of the 
London Financial Times sums up the 
situation as follows: 

“Generally, the fleet of a ship- 
owner is insured at a rate per cent 
which applies to all the vessels in 
that fleet irrespective of their con- 
struction, and underwriters look at 
the bulk premiums yielded by the 
fleet and the bulk claims paid on it 
in arriving at their rates. 

“Owing to the system by which 
the premium on a fleet is increased 
according to a sliding scale of per: 
centages applied to the claims rec- 
ord, a serious casualty to any ves- 
sel, welded or riveted, results in an 
automatic increase in rate on the 
next renewal of the fleet’s insur- 


NEW APPOINTMENTS FOR THREE AT GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 





Three pictured above are the most recent appointees in official family of Great Southern. They are 

l. to r.: F. Jack Greenwood, company director who was promoted to assistant vice president; Eugene 

Wisdom, formerly assistant actuary, was made associate actuary of co.; and Fred C. Cassel, named 
assistant secretary and manager of Great Southern’s policy dept. 
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ances. If, therefore, a welded ship 
brings a heavy claim, the rate on 
the whole fleet will be increased. 

“This, however, applies to claims 
resulting from all causes—strand- 
ing, fire, collision, etc., as well as 
from structural failure. 

“Structural failure may, therefore, 
result in an increase in the insur- 
ance rate of a fleet, but only in the 
normal course of business, not be- 
cause the vessel concerned is a 
welded ship.” 


Life: 
Tax Money 

EDERAL taxes are extracted from 

most of us as painlessly as possible 

that is they’re taken from our salary 
before the pay checks are delivered. 
The Washington National Insurance 
Company decided it would be a good 
idea to bring its employees to a reali- 
zation of how much money is being 
withheld from their pay. In the pay 
envelopes of the company’s 800 em- 
ployees on a recent payday, there were 
inserted simulated “dollar bills.” each 
employee receiving as many of them as 
the number of dollars withheld from 
his pay. 

Needless to say. when the employees 
had an opportunity to handle all the 
“dollars” which are withheld for the 
government, there was a sobering im- 
pression that probably wasn’t obtained 
from merely seeing on their check stubs 
a figure under the heading. “Federal 
— 


Automobile: 


Driver Insurance Plan 


NSURING the operator of an auto- 

mobile. rather than the car itself, 
would be a more equitable rating 
method. It would mean a simpler form 
of policy and reduce administrative 
work. It would relieve the public of 
the inconvenience of transferring in- 
surance and financial responsibility fil- 
ings upon the transfer of a vehicle and 
make insurance available to more 
people without an assigned risk plan. 
So says Commissioner Donald Knowl- 
ton of New Hampshire. 

The Commissioner said that merit- 
rating was unsound. But he also said 
that merit-rating or no merit-rating, the 
present system of rating auto liability 
could be attacked as unfairly discrimi- 
natory and unsound. Neither did he 
feel that such plans as rating by age 
of driver, mileage traveled or use of the 
car measured the exposure properly. 

If one starts on the assumption that 
accidents are rarely caused by the car 
but by the operator, it would be more 
equitable to classify him and not the 


car, he said. Thus the careful driving 
operator “would get the benefit of an 
over-all decrease in rates,” because the 
base rate would be reduced by the 
amount of additional premiums assess- 
able as a penalty against those classi- 
fied as having bad experience.” 
Administratively, Mr. Knowlton’s 
“insure-the-driver” idea may be more 
efficient than present methods—we 
haven’t seen any analysis that proves 
or disproves that contention. It does 
seem that since the majority of opera- 
tors are one-car operators the difference 
in soundness isn’t great. But the com- 
missioner’s suggestion along with the 
thinking of others is at least stimulating 
some fundamental reconsideration of 
automobile insurance _ rate-making, 
which should before long produce a 
composite plan that may be much more 





satisfactory than any present one. In 
the long run, of course, cutting down 
accidents is the sure way to solve the 
problem. 


Ocean Marine (British): 


Hull Outlook for 1952 


HIS is company meeting season, 

and the first of the chairmen to ven- 
ture an opinion on the working of the 
marine insurance market during the 
past year, and the prospects for the 
future of the business, is the Hon. 
R. M. Preston, D.S.O., chairman of 
The Marine Insurance Company, Ltd.. 
London, member of the London and 
Lancashire group of companies. 

Mr. Preston, while complimenting 
the Joint Hull Committee on its work 
on behalf of the marine insurance mar- 
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ket, says that it is evident that its 
endeavours to find a rate formula that 
is fair both to shipowners and under- 
writers are becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult. “At the moment,” he states, “the 
scales would appear to be rather 
heavily weighted against the under- 
writers.” 

After remarking that it has been 
truly stated by the chairman of the 
Joint Hull Committee that hull bal- 
ances cannot really be regarded as 
profit, but only as a balance available 
to meet outstanding liabilities and pos- 
sible future disasters, Mr. Preston 
goes on: 


“In our own company, hull claims 
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are carefully allocated to their re- 
spective years up to the tenth year 
after the policy date—only then can 
we be certain of our hull result for 
any one year.” 


Another point made by Mr. Preston 
is that the “fallacy that improved navi- 
gational methods—resulting from ex- 
perience gained during the war—would 
minimize claims, has been fully ex- 
posed.” The record of serious casual- 
ties at sea during 1951 is, he con- 
siders, “ample proof of this.” 

This is additional evidence — hull 
problems have been discussed many 
times in these columns—that hull 
underwriting is vitally different and 
more difficult than cargo underwriting, 
requiring the long view.” 


Automobile: 


Bailment Lease Defined 


HE two clauses in the comprehen- 

sive automobile fire, theft and col- 
lision policy relating to bailment leases 
have been subject to various interpre- 
tations under varying circumstances, 
according to Max J. Gwertzman, New 
York City insurance attorney, who 
discussed this subject recently before 
the New York Automobile Claims As- 
sociation. These interpretations show 
the importance to an insurer of know- 
ing whether or not property is mort- 
gaged and whether or not it cares to 
assume the risk of conditional vendees 
and others to whom a car is entrusted. 





“ 


“Moreover,” says Mr. Gwertzman, “a 
party in possession of a car under a 
valid agreement possesses all the ex- 
terior evidences of ownership and can 
readily spirit away a car, making the 
risk of loss thereby greater.” 

The clauses referred to exclude cov- 
erage “ .. . while the automobile is 
subject to any bailment lease, condi- 
tional sale, mortgage or other encum- 
brance not specifically declared and 
described in the policy.” And “cover- 
age A & D” (comprehensive fire and 
theft loss) excludes loss “due to con- 
version, embezzlement or secretion by 
any person in lawful possession of the 
automobile under a bailment lease, 
conditional sale, mortgage or other en- 
cumbrance.” 

In one case the owners of a truck 
had no interstate commerce rights. To 
overcome this they agreed with an 
interstate carrier to lease their truck 
for a certain trip and pay 40 per cent 
of their gross charges for the privilege 
of running the truck under the rights 
of the interstate carrier. When the 
truck was wrecked in slipping over an 
embankment the insurer denied lia- 
bility under the bailment lease clause. 
However, it reversed itself when this 
clause was explained: the circum- 
stances constituted a bailment, not a 
bailment lease. That is, title did not 
and was not expected to pass; the 
bailee was merely given temporary cus- 
tody for a particular purpose for a 
particular period at the end of which 
he was to return the property. 
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In another case the court of appeal 
afirmed a lower court in deciding 
against the company because, although 
there was an encumbrance, the assured 
was not asked about any and the agent 
wrote “no exceptions” after the word 
encumbrance in the policy. 

Perhaps a peculiar situation is the 
one where the mortgage was not listed. 
But when the company denied on these 
grounds, the plaintiff won the suit be- 
cause it was found that the encum- 
brance, for some reason, was not a 
valid one. 

Another rule is that a mortgage must 
be in effect at the time of the loss if 
the insurer is to avail itself of rights 
under the encumbrance clause. If it is 
executed during the life of the policy 
but before the loss occurs, existence of 
the encumbrance at one time will not 
be a defense even though it was not 
endorsed on the policy. 

Also, “a mere credit transaction even 
though undisclosed, does not void the 


policy.” There must be an actual 
mortgage or other encumbrance 
executed. 


Under the second part of the clause 
(secretion), it has been held that 
where a car is given to a person who 
was to purchase it after trying it out, 
but who absconds with it, the policy 
is not voided. For the clause to be an 
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effective defense, the person mm pos- 
session must be one who holds a con- 
ditional sales contract, not a baillee. 
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Richard V. Goodwin 
EATH cut down Richard V. Good- 


win as he was in the 


midst of 


what had become to him a work of de- 
votion: the Insurance Society of New 


York. 


After a prolonged illness he 
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$ 2,848,015.40 


















TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS.. 


$16,407,584.75 


DIVIDENDS PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS 


STATE WORKMEN'S INSURANCE BOARD 
HON. DAVID M. WALKER, Secretary of Labor and Industry, Chairman 
HON. ARTEMAS C. LESLIE, Insurance Commissioner, Menber 


GEORGE E. GWILLIAM, Manager 


Legal Reserve for: 
Unearned Premium ..............- $ 464,263.44 


.. 12,809,758.94 Compensation 0 ae ee 5,947,604.04 

Estimated Expense 
20,000.00 Investigation of Claims.......... 347,380.20 
ree 334,081.45 
Toe 81,191.70 Credits to Policyholders............ 100,962.76 
Replacement Checks .............. 5,824.49 
aid 462,002.29 Re-Insurance Payable ............. 242.21 
Meadville Housing Corpn........... 944.95 

Voluntary Reserves: 

reese 82,267.78 Catastrophe LRT 
ES eee ee ,000,000.00 
++. 104,348.64 DIS vcs cannneuatinais mucchaacell 7,206, 281.21 





TOTAL LIABILITIES 


HON. CHARLES R. BARBER, State Treasurer, Member 


TOTAL DIVIDENDS PAID................+.4+- $12,259,053.19 
TOTAL LOSSES PAID...............-- ee eeeeee $80,932,343.21 
TOTAL PREMIUMS WRITTEN............... $124,021,280.02 


died April 1 at too young an age, 56. 

Mr. Goodwin, vice-president of the 
Fireman’s Fund in charge of indemnity 
operations of the Eastern Department, 
had entered insurance in 1912 with the 
Norwich Union. He rose rapidly, be- 
coming vice-president of the Fireman’s 
Fund, which he had joined in 1930, 
four years later. His insurance career 
was interrupted once in 1916 when he 
served in Mexico and then in World 
War I as an infantry captain. 


Insurance Activities 


Besides his interest in the Insurance 
Society, where he was serving his sec- 
ond term, Mr. Goodwin had headed the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives (1946 and 1947); was a 
member of the Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board of New York and of 
the State Insurance Board; had been 
vice-president of the New York Board 
of Trade and past president, Casualty 
& Surety Club of New York. He was 
active in numerous civic and fraternal 
groups. 

A living memorial in his name will 
be established at the request of his 
family to foster the high social prin- 
ciples of insurance which he espoused. 
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GOOD share of the type of life 

insurance news that is of historical 
significance is made at the many meet- 
ings taking place each month in various 
sections of this country and Canada. 
When there is a gathering of the lead- 
ers who guide the destinies of the life 
insurance business, much valuable in- 
formation comes out of their sessions 
and when recorded supplies us with 
an up-to-date analysis of some phase of 
the business, 

April was an active meeting month. 
In New York City’s Hotel Statler, the 
Home Office Life Underwriters con- 
ducted their annual sessions; at Edge- 
water Park in Mississippi. the Life In- 
surers Conference met; the American 
Life Conventions held an informal off- 
the-record regional meeting in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and the Society of 
Actuaries convened in Washington. 
za < 


Life Insurers Conference 


Robert L. Hogg, executive v.p., the 
American Life Convention was one of 
the principal speakers at the Life- Io- 
surers Conference yearly meeting. In 
these days the eyes of business and 
industry are well-trained on the nation’s 
capital and the “latest” from Washing- 
ton is always a top attention-grabber. 
Speaker Hogg who’s right on top of 
the Washington scene gave his audience 
a number of viewpoints on happenings 
in the capital that affect the life insur- 
ance business. 

Regarding the income tax situation, 
Hogg pointed out that it appears that 
Congressional leaders of both parties 
are very much opposed to tax increases, 
feeling that the income tax take has 
reached the saturation point. 

According to figures supplied by the 
speaker, corporate profit taxes have 
gone from $1,149,000,000 in 1939 to 
$16.854,090,000 in 1950 and that indi- 
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INSURANCE 


|N Review: 


vidual income taxes have risen in the 
same period from $1,029,000,000 to 
$17.153.000,000. Also, federal income 
and profits taxes which were 39 per 
cent of ordinary revenues in 1939 rose 
to 72 per cent in 1950. 

Mr. Hogg went into some detail on 
how the current tax situation directly 
affects life insurance company opera- 
tions, explaining the difference _ be- 
tween the Stop-Gap formula for taxing 
the life companies in 1950 and the 
present 61% per cent flat rate tax on 
net investment income. 

Life insurance company investments 
and the close attention being given 
them by Congress and various execu- 
tive agencies, was another subject dis- 
cussed by the speaker. He traced the 
investment side of the life insurance 
business from 1939 to the present time. 
showing also how the companies are 
affected by the lending policies of the 
government. 

It was Mr. Hogg’s observation that 
government operations which the life 
insurance business has been complain 





Monthly purchases of life insurance for March and the first three months in each 
of the last two years were reported by the LIAMA as follows: 


March Purchases 
(000,000 Omitted) 


Increase 
1950 1952 1952 over 195! 
Ordinary $1,489 $1,557 $1,725 1% 
Group 400 374 240 —36 
Industrial 514 486 530 9 
Total $2,403 $2,417 $2,495 > a 
First 3 Months’ Purchases 
(000,000 Omitted) 
Increase 
1950 1952 1952 over 1951 
Ordinary $3,836 $4,200 $4,678 1% 
Group 1,228 1,231 661 —46 
Industrial 1,393 1,305 1,366 5 
Total $6,457 $6,736 $6,705 0 
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ing about for the past decade appears 
to be here to say. Said he: “The only 
thing we can hope to do is to arrest 
some of the socialistic advancements. 
We have gone too fast. We know that 
there are social responsibilities that 
belong to government but we have been 
too hasty—we have been too quick to 
let the government get into many areas 
which we now know can be more 
eficiently served by private  enter- 
prise. ... 

The following officers were elected by 
the Life Insurers Conference for the 
coming year: Ashley C. Tobias, Jr., 
Palmetto State Life, president; J. R. 
Anthony, Jr., Suwannee Life, Ist vice- 
president; E. B. Stevenson, National 
Life and Accident, 2nd vice-president; 
H. G. Zelle, Missouri Insurance Co., 
secretary. 


Home Office Underwriters 


Meeting in New York’s Hotel Statler 
for its annual conference was the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association. 
The group heard their President. 
Andrew C. Webster, manager of selec- 
tion, Mutual Life of New York, give a 
comprehensive picture of the problems 
facing the underwriter. 

President Webster reminded his col- 
leagues that the constantly changing 
conditions demand new _ solutions— 
guided not by the mortality figures 
which appear in the annual statement 
but by “the extent to which we have 
provided adequate and properly priced 
coverage to the insuring public.” 

Pointing out that the underwriting 
today must be done against a current 
mortality background rather than 4 
background of twenty years ago, the 
Underwriters’ President stated that “it 
is our job to classify applicants prop- 
erly, and an improvement in general 
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mortality should be reflected in an im- 
provement in life insurance mortality.” 

The question of substandard classes 
and extra premiums also came under 
Mr. Webster’s scrutiny. Referring to 
the numerical rating system for classi- 
fication purposes used by practically 
all companies, he said that “the system 
has now lasted long enough to silence 
all the critics, although some of the 
variations now in use might astonish 
the originators of the method. 

“No better method, I think, has been 
devised for consistent and speedly han- 
dling of applications ,but we should not 
forget that with all its advantages it is 
still a method and not a substitute for 
judgment.” 

The Association elected the following 
officers for the coming year: Marshall 
L. Cleaves, vice-president, Home Life 
of New York, president; John C. Archi- 
bald, underwriting vice - president, 
Bankers Life Co., Ist vice-president; 
Herbert R. Laurie, director of under- 
writing, London Life, 2nd _ vice-presi- 
dent; Thomas K. Dodd, underwriting 
vice-president, Connecticut Mutual, sec- 
retary; George A. Pillman, assistant 
secretary, Mutual Benefit. treasurer; 
Arthur Faulkner, assistant underwrit- 
ing secretary, Massachusetts Mutual, 
editor. 


Actuaries Spring Session 


When actuaries get together—espe- 
cially 500 of them—there are always a 
number of well thought out discussions 
on insurance trends. Such was the 
case when the Society of Actuaries con- 
vened for their Spring meeting in 
Washington. D. C., on April 24th and 
25th. Topics covered and conclusions 
drawn are as follows: 

{nnual Statement Blank: It was the 
consensus that the new statement is 
superior to the old although several 
suggestions for improvement were 
made. It was pointed out that the in- 
clusion of figures on the cash basis in 
addition to those on the revenue basis, 
was not all loss since federal income 
tax and state premium tax require- 
ments include cash figures. 

Security Valuations: Criticism of the 
new requirement, initiated in 1951, to 
set up special reserves in life insur- 
ance companies for security valuations 
was voiced by a number of actuaries 
who were of the opinion that emergency 
reserves should be all-inclusive, cover- 
ing all emergencies and not allocated 
to specific risks. They felt that over- 
lapping reserves might adversely affect 
policy dividends. 

Vortality: The actuaries had no good 
news for the overweights. According tu 
E. A. Lew, associate actuary, Metro- 
politan Life, the relative mortality of 





EASTERN ROUND TABLE COMMITTEE 





Members of the Committee shown above are seated, |. to r.: D. T. 
McGraw, Acacia Mutual; Seneca M. Gamble, Massachusetts Mutual; Harvey 
Kesmodel, Jr.. Sun Life of America, chairman; William S. Weier, C.L.U., 
Prudential; Frederick J. Kiefner, C.L.U., Provident Mutual. Standing, 
l. to r., Paul Troth, N. Y. Life; Robert M. MacGregor. Phoenix Mutual. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OUTING IN FLORIDA 
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Top producers from the eastern and southern district offices of The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company—many of them with their wives and families 
—gather at Palm Beach for meeting of the “President’s Club.” 


PHILADELPHIA C.L.U. ESTATE PANEL 


yO ATT 





Shown above, |. to r., are: Henry Cooper, the trust officer; Maynard D. 
Conklin, the client; Samuel L. Zeigen, the underwriter; Lawrence C. 
Knecht, the attorney, and Leonard Price, the accountant. A capacity 
audience of over 350 general agents, managers, agents, accountants, attor- 
neys, trust company officials and other guests attended the Five-Star 
Planned Estate Protection Panel, sponsored by Philadelphia Chapter. 
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moderate overweights has increased in 
recent years—especially among the 
younger ages. He said that weight 
reduction pays real dividends in in- 
creased longevity. 

Norman Brodie, assistant actuary, 
Equitable Society, said that a recent 
analysis showed the overweight mor- 
tality relatively worse than in former 
studies, and he suggested that in any 
inter-company study a new table of 
average weights should be developed. 


Lower Death Rate 


The actuaries seemed to agree on the 
fact that in spite of the apparent up- 
turn in overweight mortality, the death 
rate among persons with health impair- 
ments of all kinds has tended to be 
lower. 

War Risk: Speaking at the meeting 
was Oswald Jacoby, just returned from 
service as a commander in the naval 
forces. Commander Jacoby worked 
with the Korean Armistice team. It 
was his opinion that the outlook for 
peace is not bright and the insurance 
companies could well consider adding 
a war clause to all new policies, on 
both military personnel—and civilians. 

“There is little likelihood that an 
armistice will be reached in the Korean 
situation,” observed Mr. Jacoby. 

An appeal for a general war clause 
on all new iife insurance policies was 
also made by Ross Gray, associate 


actuary, Canada Life. He pictured the 
communist objective as one of keeping 
the Allies involved continuously in 
localized wars. 

Group Insurance: The actuaries gave 
the subject of group insurance a thor- 
ough coverage. Leading into the mat- 
ter was J. Henry Smith, Equitable 
Society, who presented his company’s 
loss ratios for recent years in group 
accident and health. The ratios showed 
a distinct upward trend, particularly 
for hospital and surgical expense in- 
surance, and in some instances have 
been above the levels contemplated in 
the premium rates. 

Analyzing the factors underlying 
these trends, Actuary Smith cited ratio 
increases caused by premium reduc- 
tions, policy and claim liberalizations, 
costlier medical practices and diagnos- 
tic and therapeutic techniques, experi- 
mentation with marginal types of 
groups, increased utilization of medi- 
cal facilities when insured, duplication 
of coverage, and effects of inflation on 
costs. He called for careful studies of 
experience and for cooperation among 
all concerned with providing these ser- 
vices and insurance coverage of them. 

Added to these cost factors was the 
mention by Arthur Weaver, John Han- 
cock, of the entry into the labor market 
of marginal workers with physical 
handicaps, a higher proportion of 
women, and the general lowering of 
moral standards. 


QUARTER CENTURY OF SERVICE 





Richard Rhodebeck (right), president of United States Life, presents an 





engraved wristwatch to George M. Selser, vice-president and secretary, on 
the occasion of Mr. Selser’s twenty-fifth anniversary with the company. 
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Connecticut General’s two types of 
major medical expense insurance were 
described by Actuary William Keffer— 
one a “flat deductible” plan, and one 
with an increasing deduction as income 
increases. Both plans are offered only 
to large groups. He speculated that 
major medical expense insurance might 
be the key to the combination of all 
types of group hospital and medical 
coverages. 

According to Edmund Whittaker, 
The Prudential, major medical ex- 
pense insurance plans having a sched- 
ule of benefits are undesirable since 
such plans are more intended to cover 
persons with higher incomes, who are 
subject to greater charges for such 
expenses. 

His records showed that higher in- 
come groups have a higher rate of par- 
ticipation in such plans, even on an 
employee-pay-all basis. He found a 
great interest in these coverages and 
predicted a large volume of business 
within the next few years. 


Par and Non-Par Business 


New York’s Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey has vetoed a bill that would 
have permitted a stock life insurance 
company domiciled in New York to 
issue both participating and non-par- 
ticipating policies. At the present time 
these companies are restricted to one 
or the other form of coverage. 

Commenting on the bill sponsored 
by Senator Condon (R., Westchaster) 
the Governor said: “The present policy 
of prohibiting domestic stock com- 
panies from writing both types of in- 
surance, while permitting companies 
from other states to do so, requires re- 
examination. While I believe that the 
principle of separation of different 
kinds of business is by and large both 
sound and necessary, in the absence of 
hazard or injury to the policyholders or 
companies of this state there should be 
uniformity of treatment of domestic 
and foreign companies wherever prac- 
ticable. 

“The matter should have the careful 
consideration of the Insurance Depart- 
ment and Joint Legislative Committee 
on Insurance Rates and Regulations to 
ascertain whether the present practice 
is, under existing conditions, prudent 
and desirable.” 


Group Unlimited Opposed 


An insurance bill that was signed 
by Governor Dewey was the Condon 
Bill which removes the Group limit of 
$20,000—a Bill that was opposed by 
the New York State Association of Life 
Underwriters and the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

The background of the group life 
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limitation is this: In 1946, the National 
reo Association of Insurance Commissioners 
r— drafted a “Model Group Life Insurance 
one Law” which, among other things, pro- 
ome vided a maximum of $20,000 on one 
mly ff life. This legislation has been enacted oe 
that in over half the states—New York 
ight among them. ‘aan ——— 
all In fact the New York Insurance 
ical Department issued a ruling in 1951 
that thereafter, companies domiciled 
ker, in the state would have to observe the 
ex: $20,000 limit, not only im New York 
1ed- but in all other states in which they 
nce operated, irrespective of the law in 
ver these other states. The purpose of the 
are Condon Bill was to eliminate this dis- 
uch crimination for New York companies in 
states where there was no limitation. 
in- Opposition of both associations of 
par- life underwriters was based on the fol- 
an &f lowing principles: 
la 1. The individual does not control 
and this life insurance—the employer does. 
1688 2. Group life is not a substitute for 
permanent protection, yet with no 
limits some people will use it that way. 
88 3. In the event of a major depres- 
sion, a substantial portion of group life 
E. would lapse when insureds become un- 
uld employed. 
nce 4. Group coverage in general is L S | 
to Soetunel when an individual retires ots of a es! 
par: since at that age conversion premiums 
ime are very high and consequently the 
one employee’s family will not receive the ° 
tee oh ake Semeae Why not? He has 22 Life, Accident, 
red The underwriters also argued that 
er) {| under today’s tax laws, group premiums Health and Hospital Policies which 
licy paid by an employer are deductible for 
om- tax purposes. They stated that in the case 
in- § of those companies in the excess profit can be “tailored” to fit almost any 
nies —f brackets, the government in effect pays 
re- most of the employers’ share of group e 
the premiums and if the government should man, woman and child, whether a 
ent rescind this tax advantage, billions of 
oth dollars of group life would probably go standard or sub-standard risk. 
: of off the books. 
; or Both associations stressed, however, 
be that all agents agree that group in mod- 
stic est amounts is a desirable collateral 
race benefit of employment and a suitable P 
supplement to permanent life insurance 4 
ful jf —but the contention was that “when 
art- group insurance ceases to be the sup- 
tee ff plement and becomes the program, the ; 
;to — seeds of disaster for many an indi- 
‘ice ff Vidual’s personal financial career have 
ent [§ been sown.” 
Million Dollar Membership NATIONAL LIFE 
ed Plans are well under way for the Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 
ned annual Million Dollar Round Table at 
jon Bretton Woods, N. H., this June, and RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
of @ with the announcement that member- 
by ship has passed the thousand mark W. 5. SHECER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
ife ff there should be a record turnout for . 
so- f the sessions. Walter N. Hiller, who’s LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 
chairman of the 1952 Round Table, an- 
life — 20unced that the membership total is 
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at an all-time high of 1,065 agents who 
have sold over one million dollars in 
life insurance—an increase of 116 over 
last year’s figure. 

Forty-five states and the District of 
Columbia are represented at the Round 
Table and MDRT members can be 
found in Japan ,Venezuela, Cuba. 
Canda, Alaska and Hawaii. 


Monte Carlo Conference 


When a group of French insurance 
executives visited this country over 2 
month ago, Institute of Life Insurance 
President Holgar Johnson was one et 
the American insurance leaders invited 
to attend a conference of international 
insurance executives at Monte Carlo, 





-—--— 





Monaco. The French executives, mem- 
bers of the Comite d’Action pour la 
Productivite dans JlAssurance, were 
interested in means of increasing 
efficiency and productivity in the 
French insurance business. At a con- 
ference in Monte Carlo they heard some 
American slants on the subject. 
Institute President Johnson spoke on 
public relations—defining it as “living 
a good business life and seeing to it 
that the public knows about it.” 
Taking into consideration the vari- 
ous countries represented by the insur- 
ance executives at the meeting, Mr. 
Johnson told his audience of the one 
phase of public relations that is com- 
mon to all those living under a free 
economy—“the public has a right to 








“It's a special machine we installed for the use of folks who kept 
putting off getting adequate insurance!” 


Few Prospects of Bankerslifemen 


Have Need for This Machine 


We have no inside information on the equipment in heaven, 
but all life insurance men surely would agree there must 
be some such machine as this there. 


Bankers/ifemen try to see that their prospects have no 
need for it ... not by using “high-pressure” selling tech- 
niques, either. They are trained to develop the needs with 
a prospect and let the needs themselves point out the pros- 
pect’s full responsibility. That this method works is dem- 
onstrated by the records of typical Bankerslifemen and the 
comments of gratification which are volunteered by their 
prospects and clients. 


This devotion to demonstrating a prospect’s needs is one 
of the many characteristics of a typical Bankers/ifeman 
which make him the kind of life underwriter you like to 
know as a friend, fellow worker or competitor. 





BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 
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COMPANY 
IOWA 


choose with whom it will do business 
and on what basis it will do that busi- 
ness. In that situation the public, be- 
cause of its right of choice, holds the 
real power to determine how we shall 
live. Under such conditions it becomes 
absolutely necessary that we have pub- 
lic favor and good will through their 
belief and understanding of the fact 
that we are operating in their interest.” 

Five basic principles necessary for a 
successful public relations program 
were outlined by the Institute’s Presi- 
dent. They appear in THE SpecTATor’s 
Cross-Country section. 


Company Notes 


HE completion of the organization 

of the American Bankers Life As- 
surance Company of Florida was an- 
nounced by Kirk A. Landon, chairman 
of the board, American Bankers Insur- 
ance Company of Florida. . . . The new 
company will have a paid-in capital of 
$250,000, and a paid-in surplus of 
$250,000, all of which has been sub- 
scribed to by the stockholders of Amer- 
ican Bankers Insurance Company. . .. 
American Bankers Life will operate in 
the credit life and disability field. as 
well as the writing of ordinary life, 
but will not write industrial. 

President of the new company is 
James G. Ranni, long-time general 
agent for Manhattan Life. . . . The other 
officers are: Harold L. Buck, vice-presi- 
dent; Thornton M. Fincher, treasurez; 
Philip Stoller, assistant treasurer; Paul 
L. E. Helliwell, secretary; James L. 
Guilmartin, assistant secretary. 

Ralph A. Armstrong and Carl A. 
Sabin were appointed associate coun- 
sels, Massachusetts Mutual. . . . The 
company has introduced a new style 
Congratulator, a monthly magazine 
which goes to all field representatives 
reporting outstanding production re 
sults each month during the year. 

Occidental Life of California was \- 
censed in the states of Tennessee and 
South Carolina... . 

Purchase of the entire capital stock 
of the Capital City Life Insurance Com 
pany, Washington, D. C., by the At/an- 
tic Life was announced recently. . . - 
Assets of the Capital City Life at the 
close of the past year totaled $745,000, 
and insurance in force amounted to 
$3,510,961. . . . The operations of the 
company were confined to the District 
of Columbia. 

Volunteer State Life appointed Joe 
Woodward as agency vice-president. . .: 
He was formerly vice-president and 
agency director, Southland Life. 

The individual accident and sickness 
field will be entered by State Mutua 
Life. . 
age will be available by the fall. 
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To assist policyowners who reside in 
the flood stricken areas of the Middle 
West, Business Men’s Assurance 
granted an additional thirty-one days 
for payment of premiums where flood 
conditions prevented the payment of 
the premium within the policy’s grace 
period. . . . The extension was granted 
without interest rates. 

Northwestern National Life appoint- 
Harry E. Atwood, 2nd _ vice- 
president: Willis R. Krey, comptroller; 
J. C. Parker, agency comptroller; Del- 
bert K. Vance, agency secretary. 

John Hancock celebrated its 
anniversary on April 21. 

New business issued and paid-for in 
Bankers Life Company of Iowa, dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1952 totaled 
$47.041.157. a 10 per cent increase over 
the figure for the 1951 corresponding 
. Insurance in force increased 
$22.8 million during the quarter to 4 
new high of $1.7 billion. 

An increase in first quarter sales of 
The Northwestern Mutual brought the 
new business total at the end of March 
to $126.4 million. . . . Insurance in force 
at the end of the quarter was $6,647,- 
252.098. a gain of $269.771.678 since 
the end of the vear. 

The North American Reassurance 
has moved its offices from 110 East 
12nd Street. New York City, to the 
31st floor of the new Chrysler Building 
East. 161 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. 

Vational Life & Accident celebrated 
its 50th anniversary with appropriate 


ments: 


90th 


period. . . 


three day ceremonies at the home office 
in Nashville. Tenn. . . . Guest speaker 
on the occasion was Holgar J. Johnson, 
president. Institute of Life Insurance. 
... The company now ranks 17th in 
the country in insurance in force. 

Mutualization proceedings of Pacific 
Mutual have received approval from the 
Los Angeles Superior Court. . . . The 
Court, in denying a writ of mandate 
sought by dissenting stockholders, up- 
held the action of the California Insur- 
ance Commissioner, who, in September, 
1950. approved the plan whereby 
Pacific Mutual policyholders will ulti- 
mately own the company. According 
to company spokesmen, the mutualiza- 
tion plan has repeatedly been approved 
by the company’s policyholders and was 
opposed solely by representatives of a 
group of stockholders in the old pred- 
ecessor company. 

Celebrating its 70th anniversary in 
March was the Baltimore Life Insur- 
. Company assets 
now stand at nearly $43,000,000 and 
the volume of life insurance in force 
is approaching $250,000,000. 

Promotion of Southland Life officers 
were as follows: Dan C. Williams was 
elected 1st vice-president; John E. 





INSURANCE CHIEFS VISIT HAWAII 





Executives of New York Life Insurance Company are shown garlanded 
with leis on arrival to attend recent business sessions in Honolulu. They 
are, r. to l.: President and Mrs. Devereux C. Josephs; vice-president and 
Mrs. Dudley Dowell; Charles O’Connell, field secretary; and Issac Kibrick 


Mangrum, vice-president and treasurer ; 
W. L. Candler, vice-president and ad- 
ministrative officer; P. Vernon Cox, 
vice-president; John L. Evans, secre- 
tary. 

In the same town of Dallas, three pro- 
motions of officers were announced by 


Life: Archie Dana 
Harder, vice-president and controller; 
Leon W. Ellsworth, 2nd vice-president 
in charge of methods and planning: 


Clarence C. Lane, 2nd vice-president 


Southwestern 


and supervisor of agencies. 


Picture of a good market... 


when you're selling... ~ 





PROVIDENT’S 
‘“OVER-AGE” 
COVERAGES 


coverages. 


70 for women. 





! 





Provident’s Senior A & H line was espe- 
cially designed for the large and growing 
market of men and women beyond the 
age of normal acceptance for disability 


An income during loss of time for accident 
or sickness, a lump sum for accidental 
death or dismemberment, and full accident 
expense coverage may be offered to “over- 
age” risks. A policy form is available for 
issue through age 74 for men, through age 
One circular-application 
combines a straight-line sales presentation on any of three policy forms— 
from your approach to the signature of the applicant. 


Full information on this and other plans in Provident’s complete line of 
A & H coverage is yours for the asking. Why not write today? 


Brokerage Businesss Invited 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 
1857... 65th Year...1952 
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ARLY Spring rains have turned 

into warm mid-April summer tem- 
peratures, but, nevertheless it’s Spring. 
Spring always makes us feel good. . . 
not the same kind of welling up of 
good fellowship that Christmas brings, 
but a sort of “It’s-good-to-be-alive” feel- 
ing. Maybe with Spring, even merit- 
rating can be discussed with less heat 
and more light! 

As of the first three weeks of April, 
merit-rating, in fact, still is taking most 
of the headlines. Jim (James M.) 
Cahill of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters, did some close fig- 
uring on it at the N.A.LA. Eastern 
Territorial Conference in Atlantic City, 
N. J. ... Director Day (J. E.) of Illi- 
nois advocated it at an underwriters’ 
meeting in Freeport, Ill... . Arthur M. 
O’Connell, Ohio, insurance agent, 
talked against it at the annual Chicago 
Insurance Day. . . Commissioner 
Donald Knowlton of New Hampshire 
disapproved it before an agent audience 
in that state... and The New York 
Times and Ray Murphy of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Companies 
have been conducting a running debate 
on it in that paper. 

With some exceptions—a new auto- 
mobile insurance law in New Jersey, 
some new statutes on bonds and com- 
pensation in Michigan, an amendment 
to the New York financial security law, 
a revised glass manual, and a court 
decision on cash disability in Cali- 
fornia—April has been a month of dis- 
cussion rather than definitive action. 
This is not to say there were no sig- 
nificant happenings: the Eastern Un- 
derwriters offered a serious sounding 
board on some important fire prob- 
lems. . . . Zone 4 Commissioners had a 
highly educational meeting with acci- 
dent and health people on the matter 
of regulating catastrophe medical in- 
surance .. . and reinsurance problems 
had another thorough airing at a sub- 
committee hearing in Chicago. 

Inclusion of a 34 per cent profit 
factor in rating formulae for National 
Bureau companies was recommended 
by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners’ subcommittee 
meeting in Chicago. The executive 
committee of the Bureau, which had 
asked for equal profit opporunity with 
fire insurance, has rejected the N.A.LC. 
findings as being inequitable, particu- 
larly in view of the approval of rates 
based on a 5 per cent factor in several 
states. 

From a public relations angle prob- 
ably the highspot of the month was the 
Gold Medal Awards by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters to those 
dailies, weeklies and radio stations 
that had contributed most to increasing 
fire safety. The New York City insur- 
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ance trade press were privileged to 
witness the presentation of one of 
these awards at a reception at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria where D. Lee Stoddard, a 
crusading editor from Elkland, Pa., 
was given the Gold Medal for his work 
in that town (story on page 46). 

The annual U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce insurance luncheon in Washing- 
ton heard Jesse Randall, Travelers 
president, urge a coordinated campaign 
to tell “the American people of the 
job insurance has done,” so as to pre- 
vent further government encroachment. 

At the same meeting A. D. Marshall, 
General Electric, warned of the dan- 
gers in a proposed “convention” signed 
at the annual conference of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization which, if 
ratified, would force government into a 
wide area of insurance without giving 
credit to progress made by private sys- 
tems in the past few years. 

Lewis A. Vincent, general manager, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and Holgar Johnson, president, Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, explained 
American insurance organization and 
regulation to the Action Committee for 
Productivity in Insurance before that 
body at Monte Carlo in a turnabout 
visit on the Continent (The French 
mission was in the U. S. in February 
Tue Spectator, March, 1952, issue.) 


Merit-Rating 


While Director Day of Illinois made 
a plea for some form of safe driving 
“reward”—following up his March sec- 
onding of the pro-merit-rating speech 





of Superintendent Al (Alfred J.) Bohl- 
inger of New York—the talks in April 
leaned rather heavily on the other side. 
Commissioner Donald Knowlton of New 
Hampshire, in a surprise move, labeled 
merit-rating unsound but proposed a 
revamped method of automobile rating 
—insuring the driver, not the car—as 4 
result of which the careful driver 
would get a lower rate than those with 
accident records (this issue, page 53). 

Jim Cahill, secretary of the National 
Bureau, “proved” with figures Com- 
missioner Knowlton’s contention as to 
merit-rating, yet assured his agent-audi- 
ence that a committee of seven top 
company executives are studying the 
problem. He added that if a sound plan 
were proved impossible, then “per- 
haps a solution” would be “through 
an attempt at greater refinement of our 
classification procedure. .. .” 

Arthur M. O’Connell, vice-president, 
Thomas E. Wood Agency, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, said that merit-rating would 
merely spread the cost of the award 
among all drivers so that accident-free 
drivers would get back about the excess 
they paid in. He argued that merit 
rating is not the answer because the 
cause of high loss ratios is not increa* 
ing loss frequency but inflation. 

Just to tie this automobile package 
together for the month, here are some 
miscellaneous high spots: The New 
York Times, compulsory auto liability 
advocate, had the last word in its de 
bate with Ray Murphy of the Associt- 
tion, when it said that leadership )y 
New York State in passing compu!sory 
auto insurance would be followed by 
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no one could be on the road without in- 
surance. ... Paul H. Blaisdell, newly 
appointed public safety director of thz 
Association, attributed much of the in- 
creased highway death toll to “corrupt 
politics” and resultant public apathy 
and evasion of traffic laws. . . . In New 
York minors will now be required to 
carry $10,000/$20,000/$5,000 limits. 
. . . More automobile rate increases 
were forecast in Massachusetts and 
Texas. . . . William Brewster, Bureau 
auto department manager, advocating 
use of more up-to-date trend data, pre- 
dicted more rate increases if the pre- 
mium-loss gap is to be closed. 


Eastern Agents 


Installment payment plans took a 
verbal beating at the Fourth Annual 
Eastern Agents Conference. Morton 
M. V. White, chairman of the agents’ 
Conference committee said that “... a 
more realistic approach to the term dis- 
count and term rule eligibility will 
come nearer to nullifying the virtues of 
the installment premium and annual 
renewal plans than any other one 
move.” 

Joseph A. Neumann, president, New 
York State Association of Insurance 
Agents, pointed out to the conference 
attempts recently to control commis- 
sions and actions to reduce them uni- 
laterally. He warned agents to make 
up their minds on commissions and to 
give the N.A.LA. adequate power to 
deal with the subject. 

Other discussion was on deductibles 
and refusal of banks in some areas to 
accept such policies; the business in- 
terruption survey still going on under 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association aus- 
pices; and the new public relations 
manual, “A Planned Program for Mak- 
ing and Keeping Friends.” 

In the fire business, the principal 
other event was progress for Chubb 
& Son’s deductible plan—it was ap- 
proved in North Carolina. 

West Virginia agents, through their 
executive committee, turned down in- 
stallment-payment plans on grounds 
that they were unnecessary in that 
state; cause increased overhead to 
companies, bureaus and agents; are 
not in the public interest; are unfairly 
discriminatory. 


Multiple-Lines 


Out in Seattle, Wash., the University 
of Washington sponsored a Pacific 
Northwest Insurance Seminar, to which 
it invited, among others, Thomas O. 
Carlson, National Bureau actuary, to 
make an address. Mr. Carlson did— 


most other states so that eventually 














































INSURANCE INDUSTRY ANSWERS CALL 


i 7 a 
During Insurance Red Cross Blood Week—March 31 to April 10— 
representatives of 100 insurance companies and agencies gave 2,322 pints 
of blood, 50 per cent for Armed Forces and 50 per cent to assure an 
available supply of blood for all employees of participating organizations. 


STATIONARY DRIVING “CARS” 








Stanley F. Withe (left), head of public education dept. of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., explains to Richard J. O’Connor (right), super- 
visor of driver education in N.Y.C. schools, the operation of the Aetna 
Drivometer. Student in foreground is seated in mockup of one of the 
15 “cars” which is operated in conjunction with motion pictures and 
slidefilms which are projected on screen at the front of the classroom. 
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and said, in part, that the presence or 
absence in the state rating laws of a 
“catch-all” clause makes a world of 
difference as to what the state can do 
or at least is likely to do with multi- 
peril forms. In those states where there 
is no such clause “a question must 
arise as to which set of regulatory re- 
quirements (fire or casualty) would 
apply. It is difficult to see how both 
can be satisfied.” 

Against this background it is easier 
to see why Commissioner Cheek (Waldo 
C.), No. Carolina, in his continuing 
struggle with package policies (Sce 
Tue Spectator, March, 1952, page 53) 
has temporarily discontinued approval 


of casualty endorsements to fire policies 
and has told representatives of com- 
panies and bureaus, stock and mutual, 
to come up with some suggestions by 
May 6-8, dates set for hearings. The 
North Carolina statute has no “catch- 
all” clause. Mr. Cheek believes the 
situation can be resolved by agree- 
ment among the companies and bu- 
reaus, however, and prefers that to 
new legislation. 


Disability Lines 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York vetoed a plan, said to be sup- 
ported by the Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New York, to contract with 
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dentists to provide service to insured 
people. He said it would “permit the 
insurance company to hire whatever 
dentist will sell his service cheapest 

(whereas) The real need . . . can 
best be served by . . . the rapidly grow- 
ing voluntary medical-care programs.” 
(See page 52.) 

“Companies which enter this busi- 
ness (A & H) reluctantly and fail to 
push A & H sales with reasonable vigor 
cannot succeed,” according to Travis 
T. Wallace, president, Great American 
Reserve, before an Agency Manage- 
ment Association meeting in Chicago. 
He pointed to and rebutted prejudices 
against A & H. The meeting included 
a panel discussion on achieving a bal- 
anced life and A & H production by 
life companies. 

In California, as a result of that 
state’s supreme court decision (Aetna 
Casualty vs. Industrial Accident Com- 
mission), unemployment disability com- 
pensation and group payments ad- 
vanced by either state fund or private 
insurer under workmen’s compensation 
insurance pending decision as to 
whether an injury is work-connected 
or not, is recoverable by the UCD 
(Unemployment Compensation — Dis- 
ability). The companies had contended 
such a payment did not imply liability 
but was merely to get rid of litigation. 
The court rejected this view. 

Out in Chicago at a Zone 4 Com- 
missioners’ meeting the accident and 
health business pleaded for freedom of 
action in developing catastrophe medi- 
cal lines, whereas the Minnesota de- 
partment representative stuck to his 
guns that that state’s ruling (the com- 
pany must allow 24 months from policy 
expiration for claims to develop) must 
stay. 

The industry said it was not arguing 
the right or wrong about the 24 months 
as such but that at this time the line 
was so experimental that there must 
be freedom in underwriting. 

The Minnesota department also said 
that if an insured attempted to cover 
his $500 deductible area in the catas 
trophe contract with primary insurance 
(the usual hospital-surgical policy) the 
effect of some catastrophe policies now 
being written would be to make them 
$1,000 deductibles rather than $500. 

In Washington Senators James EF. 
Murray (D., Mont.) and Hubert #. 
Humphrey (D., Minn.) and Represet 
tatives John D. Dingell (D., Mich.) and 
Emanuel Celler (D., N. Y.) introduced 
the Federal Security Administration’ 
measure to provide hospitalization ™ 
over-age-65’s out of present old-age and 
survivors trust funds. They said such 
benefits would relieve many municipal 
ties of present burdens on loca! 
funds, would help hospital finances an 
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MOTO COURTESY OF ALASKA DEVELOPMENT BOARD 








‘To juneau, capital of Alaska, the bearded 
prospectors, the dance hall girls and gam- 
blers, even the gleaming yellow nuggets 
are relics of the past. Now a modern city, 
it boasts extensive lumber exports and a 
thriving tourist trade. Today’s adventur- 
ers find a sporty golf course, spectacular 
ski slopes and gorgeous scenery. 

The $1,000,000 Territorial Building 
houses one of the world’s best museums. 
And the city’s social headquarters, the 


TALBOT, BIRD & CO. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 





JUNEAU> 






vi 





modern Baronof Hotel, has interesting 
murals of old Alaskan legends on the 
walls of its Bubble Room. 


Although no roads lead to Juneau, it 
can easily be reached by boat or plane. 
During the past year, 296 ships—184 
American Flag and 112 Canadian vessels 
—called at the port. Actually only about 
two dozen ships were involved but their 
repeated calls gave excellent service to 
this historic port. 


INC. 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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relieve insurers of underwriting a group 
for whom benefits entail too high rates. 


Reinsurance—Philippines 


The industry had another round with 
the regulatory authorities out at the 
Chicago hearing on the matter of tak- 
ing credit in the premium reserve for 
commissions. The commissioners want 
to give credit only for the guaranteed 
commission and not for any part of the 
provisional premium. The _ industry 
(Spokesman, John W. Lamble, North 
Star Reinsurance) again proposed the 
sliding scale, with some modification 
(Details of the sliding scale proposal 
are in Tue Spectator, January, 1952, 
page 50). Commissioners say it is as 
improper to handle credits in such a 
way as it would be to allow insurers 
to take credit for their equity in the 
premium reserve before it is earned. 

The Diemand proposal (John A., 
North America Group president) for 
separate reporting of excess of loss 
experience and accumulation of loss 
reserves out of premiums over a five- 
year period also was debated. Mr. 
Diemand again contended that if foreign 
markets should become limited through 
economic and political forces, and the 
American market have to stand on its 
own feet, American insurers would rush 
into the reinsurance market and many 
would get beyond their depth. To pre- 
vent this reinsurers should be required, 
he said, to spread their underwriting 
profit. 


This entire theory was opposed by 
J. Ray Berry, National Board counsel, 
Mr. Berry said the volume at stake was 
minute; the situation described was 
hypothetical; the theory is an attack 
on annual statement principles which 
requires that true earnings in any one 
year be reflected. 

Over in Manila, reinsurance indirect- 
ly entered a government-foreign in- 
surer dispute. The Philippine Senate 
wants to raise qualifying deposits of 
foreign insurers from 250,000 pesos 
to 500,000 pesos on the grounds that 
domestic companies are at an unfair 
disadvantage. They say that delays ia 
reaching foreign company funds, which 
are often held abroad, plus possible 
depreciation of the funds makes them 
of little value. 


The foreign insures (American and 
British) say that their world-wide dis- 
tribution of assets guarantees fund se- 
curity; that Philippine insurers are 
not strong enough to irsure all the im- 
mense values of that country; and that 
the result will be to drive out many 
foreign companies and send insurance 
outside the country through reinsur- 
ance. 
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Casualty-Surety 


Michigan passed the bill permitting 
liquor vendors to substitute liability in- 
surance for surety bonds—albeit with 
amendments not yet made _ public— 
against the opposition of agents and the 
Surety Association of Michigan. Com- 
pensation benefits were raised slightly 
by the Michigan legislature, as they 
were in Kentucky. 

In California a compensation rate 
increase is being requested by the In- 
spection Rating Bureau. The new rate 
includes a profit and contingency fac- 
tor of 2.5 per cent and a 4 per cent 
adjustment factor. 

In Ohio, J. Dewey Dorsett, general 
manager, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies, speaking before a 
Cleveland Insurance Board sponsored 
forum, pleaded the advantages of com- 
petitive compensation insurance. He 
contrasted Ohio’s safety record under 
state monopoly with that of states 
where the Fund is competitive, and 
drew the same contrast as to delays in 
payment. 

Plate glass came in for a national 
rate revision, except in Louisiana, with 
increases in 11 states. Other changes 
are in the policy period provision, to 
make the term coincide with fire poli- 
cies where these are endorsed; new 
classifications; and a reduction in rate 
for certain tempered glass. 

Rhode Island passed and sent to the 
governor for signature a security-type 
financial responsibility law. 


MOVES TO NEW YORK 





John H. Dillard, vice-president of 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company, 
has been transferred from Atlanta to 
New York to assume the duties of 
senior group executive in organiza- 
tion’s eastern and southern territories. 


Crop Insurance 


Increases in appropriations for fed- 
eral crop insurance seemed likely as 
the House Agricultural Committee 
seemed to favor its extension despite 
contentions of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation that administrative 
expenses were too high and that pre- 
miums should cover losses as well as 
expenses (at present the appropriation 
goes entirely for expenses). 


Flood Insurance 


Last August when Kansas and Mis- 
souri had been flooded with angry 
waters that destroyed or damaged more 
than $1,000,000,000 of property, the 
Budget Bureau, Senator Frear of Kan- 
sas and A. E. Howse, special assistant 
to Defense Mobilizer Charles Wilson, 
all were working on a combination 
flood control—flood insurance program 
which was supported by the adminis- 
tration. A bill calling for a National 
Disaster Insurance Corp. was _ intro- 
duced. Hearings were held. The insur- 
ance industry pointed out why it be- 
lieved it could not undertake to insure 
against flood and why the plan pro- 
posed was unsound. At the present time 
an industry-sponsored research study 
by an engineering firm is still at work. 
(See October and December issues 
Spectator Property INnsurANCE Re- 
VIEW). 

Meanwhile millions of tons of snow, 
melting in the mountains of South 
Dakota and Montana, rushed down into 
530,000-acre basin of the 2,500-mile 
long Missouri River, bringing with it 
death, destruction, mass-displacement 
of people from their homes and busi- 
nesses. Rains now threaten to add more 
destruction to disaster that has already 
broken records. The “Mighty Mo”— 
which to date had been unable to bring 
to bear enough dams, enough reser- 
voirs, enough money to hold its flood 
waters—may this time have spoken 
loud enough. Another bill, with a $50 
million initial fund, is now before the 
House in Washington. 

For another bill has already been 
proposed. Senator Frank Carlson (R., 
Kan.) has introduced a bill to set up 2 
$50,000,000 corporation to reinsure 
private insurers. He would have gov- 
ernment cooperate, not compete with 
insurance companies, which would ua- 
dertake the sale of “disaster” policiss 
and adjust the claims. Hearings 00 
the bill are expected to begin in May. 


Company News 

The Lumber Mutual also elected Wil- 
liam F. Dowling to executive vice 
president and Herbert G. Wiberg to 
secretary ... The Springfield Group of 
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Insurance Companies announce the re- 
tirement of John C. Harding as resi- 
dent executive vice-president at Chi- 
cago; the election of Llewellyn L. 
Lewis as resident vice-president at To- 
ronto; and Wilfred G. Howland’s pro- 
motion to secretary and general counsel 
at the companies’ head office in Spring- 
field. Magnus E. Peterson, resident 
vice-president at Chicago, succeeds Mr. 
Harding as top executive in the Group’s 
western department Charles S. 
Cotsworth, assistant vice-president, and 
Chapman Jones, superintendent of 
agents, of the American Associated In- 
surance Companies, St. Louis, Mo., were 
elected to the positions of vice-president 
and assistant vice-president, respective- 
ly ... Joseph J. Magrath was elected 
secretary of the United States Guaran- 
tee Company, New York, N. Y... . 
Henry E. Meador, manager of the New 
Orleans office, was promoted to assis- 
tant manager of the southwestern de- 
partment of the National Surety Cor- 
poration of New York . . . The Amer- 
ica Fore Insurance Group has advanced 
the following three men: George R. 
Carey, general counsel, has _ been 
elected vice-president in addition to 
his duties as general counsel; Dr. S. J. 
Nilson, medical director of the group, 
has been elected a vice-president; and 
Walter U. Weatcott, personnel direc- 
tor, has been elected secretary . . . The 
following four men were promoted by 
the Mutual Benefit Health and Acci- 
dent Association of Omaha: Walter J. 
Mangin, secretary, promoted to comp- 
troller; Edgar Howe, agency promo- 
tion supervisor, promoted to agency 
secretary; Jim Farlee, sales promotion 
director, promoted to special assistant; 
and Edward E. Hasenjager, assistant 
purchasing agent, promoted to purchas- 
ing agent . . . James M. Henderson 
and William S. Price were elected vice- 
presidents of the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Baltimore. 

The Insurance Company of Texas 
Group, Dallas, Tex., owned by members 
and unions in the American Federation 
of Labor, now numbering three com- 
panies: The Insurance Company of 
Texas, the parent company, Life In- 
surance Company of Texas and Con- 
tinental Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Corporation—all of Austin, announces 
the appointment of six men into top 
echelon executive positions. 

The new appointees and their posi- 
tions are: 

C. O. Blackburn is vice-president in 
charge of the casualty division. Mr. 
Blackburn has been with Continental 
Fire and Casualty Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Dallas, Tex., for 17 years, first as 
safety engineer and for the last 12 years 
as casualty underwriter. 

Morris Petty is chief underwriter. He 


has 15 years of experience in the insur- 
ance business, including service with the 
State Board of Insurance Commissions, 
National Automobile and Casualty In- 
surance Co., Los Angeles, Calif., Wal- 
ter Southgate General Agency, General 
Accident Insurance Co., and Potomac 
Insurance Company. 

Gaino Terrell is vice-president in 
charge of the fire division. Mr. Terrell 
has 23 years in insurance, having served 
with Employers’ Casualty, James H. 
Aldridge & Co. and as owner and head 
of Terrell Insurance Agency. 

William Barker is resident vice-presi- 
dent of a new branch office in St. Louis, 
Mo. Mr. Barker has 25 years in the busi- 
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when they can visit our office 
personally and we can come 
to know each other with the 
clasp of our hands. 
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An insurance agent expressed well his 
idea of the value of acquaintance with 
company personnel by saying “‘It is im- 
portant because it makes for better under- 
standing between agent and company— 
because co-operation is more readily 
achieved by persons known to each other.” 


This supports one of our firm ideas, that friendliness is one of the 
best influences in business today. 
Union-Ocean Group prides itself in being a friendly organization 
where the agent and broker are always welcome to our helpful, 
constructive counsel about his problems. We are especially pleased 


O 


ness. He has worked with Springfield 
Fire and Marine Insurance Co., Nation- 
al Liberty Insurance Co., and Jack Cage 
and Co. 

Art Noble is moving into Kansas City 
to establish a branch office. Mr. Noble 
has been in the insurance business for 
25 years, coming from the Allstate In- 
surance Co. 


John Leininger is setting up an office 
as resident vice-president in Montgom- 
ery, Ala. His first insurance experience 
was with State Farm Mutual Insurance 
Co., from which he moved to I. C. T. as 
assistant general manager of the home 


office. 


Tews is a poem which starts 
with these lines 










% **If | knew you and you knew me, 
*Tis seldom we would disagree - -”” 


That is why the Commercial 
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Indianapolis Life 
FN ged policy contract and three ad- 


ditional riders were announced by 
the Indianapolis Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana. The new 
policy, titled the progressive security 
policy, is an endowment at age 60, with 
return premium benefits for the full in- 
surance period to age 60. For most 
ages at issue, the maturity values plus 
dividend accumulations will exceed the 
premiums paid. 

Also offered is a mortgage cancella- 
tion rider—a decreasing term insur- 
ance for a selected period of either 10, 
15, 20 or 25 years, and may be attached 
to any permanent type life plan. It 
provides greater flexibility, has a uni- 
form premium each year, and guaran- 
tees conversion privileges. 

An additional term insurance rider 
provides level term insurance for a se- 
lected period with liberal conversion 
privileges. It is designed to furnish 
low cost protection on a flexible basis 
adapted to the changing needs of the 
insured. 

A disability income provision was 
also added to the company’s portfolio. 
This plan is issued to males only, ages 
20 to 50, and waives premiums falling 
due during total disability in addition 
to paying $10 for each $1,000 face 
amount of the policy. 

If the insured is receiving monthly 
income benefits on the policy anni- 
versary nearest age 65, the policy will 
mature as an endowment. 


Continental American 
ONTINENTAL American Life In- 


surance Company, Wilmington, 

Delaware, has introduced a special 
preferred whole life paid up at age 
85 policy, designed for the better than 
average buyer who insures in amounts 
of $10,000 or more. 

The premium for the minimum $10.- 
000 policy at age 35 is $239.50; at age 
40, $287.00; at age 45, $348.60. A 
special feature of the policy is that it 
provides guaranteed extra protection of 
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life contracts 


10 per cent of the face amount in the 
first year and substantially increased 
extra protection in the second and later 
years by use of the company’s term 
addition dividend option. 


Clean-Up Fund 


The extra protection feature pro- 
vides an ideal and automatic clean-up 
fund which is particularly effective 
when the policy is issued with the 
family income rider. For example: a 
special preferred policy issued with 
the 20 year family income rider at 
age 35 would provide, if death occurs 
in the first year, the following benefits: 
(1) guaranteed cash clean-up fund of 
$1,000 (10 per cent) of face amount; 
(2) $100 per month for 20 years from 
date of issue; (3) then the full $10,000 
face amount payable in cash or as in- 
come for the beneficiary. 

The annual premium for this pack- 
age is $303.10. The premium reduces 


NEW PRESIDENT 





Emerson S. Adams was recently elect- 
ed president of the United Benefit 
Fire Insurance Company of Omaha, 
succeeding the late Dr. C. C. Criss. 


to $239.50 at the end of 20 years and 
ceases at age 85 when the policy is 
fully paid up. The policy accumulates 
full ordinary life cash values. 


Equitable of lowa 


COMPLETELY new sseries_ of 

policy contracts headed by a spe- 
cial whole life policy issued in amounts 
of $10,000 or more; a new $10 per 
month per thousand income disability 
clause; and liberalized juvenile policy 
contracts, were announced by the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa, Des Moines, lowa. 

Effective May 1, a new series of par- 
ticipating policies were issued on a 
$2,500 minimum basis. Premium rates 
have been revised so that in general 
there is a reduction in rates at the 
younger and older ages in life and 
endowment plans. Ten year term rates 
have been reduced, and multiple pro- 
tection rates remain unchanged. 

The special whole life policy, with a 
$10,000 minimum, will be issued with a 
very low gross premium and _antici- 
pated dividends will result in a highly 
competitive net cost according to the 
company. Non-participating _ policies 
will be issued on life and endowment 
plans on a $1,000 minimum, with slight 
adjustments in premium rates. 

The income disability clause pro- 
vides waiver of premiums to age 65 
or end of premium paying period if 
earlier; a monthly $10 per thousand 
income to age 65 or prior maturity, 
and maturity at age 65 for all policies 
not maturing earlier, if disability occurs 
before age 55. 

Disability occuring after age 55 and 
before age 60 provides waiver of pre 
mium only. The new clause will be 
available to male applicants between 
ages 15 to 50 who are standard risks 
with stable incomes. 

Juvenile policy contracts provide 
immediate full death benefits except 
for an initial 90 day period on policies 
issued to applicants under six months 
of age, when the benefit will be $250 
per thousand. Twenty pay life, 20 yeat 
endowment, endowment at 65 and in- 
come endowment at 60 or 65 for males 
and females will be issued on juvenile 
plans with $2,500 minimums. The spt 
cial whole life, with its $10,000 mini- 
mum, also will be available to juvenile: 
The endowment at 18 and a new 18 pa! 
life will be issued with $1,000 mini 
mums. 

A single premium income continue 
tion policy will be offered in units of 
$1,000. The policy will provide fo 
the return of either the premium or the 
cash value, whichever is larger, in the 
event of death before annuity paymen!s 
have commenced. 
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Some Common Fallacies About 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


High blood pressure, or hypertension, is a 
major cause of heart disease in middle age 
and later years. Directly or indirectly, it 


people have about this condition sometimes 
make treatment more difficult. By replacing 
fallacies with facts, patients are helped to 


get claims the lives of about 200,000 of our develop a calm mental outlook— an important 

ae ; citizens annually. factor in controlling hypertension. 

all Yet, medical science can do much for people Listed below are some of the common fal- 

turity, with high blood pressure. Doctors say, how- lacies about high blood pressure, and some 

olicies ever, that certain false beliefs which many medical facts which may be reassuring. 

occurs 

— FALLACY #1 FALLACY #2 FALLACY #3 

yf pre: That an increase in blood pressure is That nething can be done to control That high blood pressure demands 

rill be always a sign of trouble. This is not high blood pressure. Far from it! Under restriction in all activity. On the con- 

etween true. In fact, everybody’s blood pres- living and working conditions specified trary, many people who have this con- 

| risks sure varies from time to time as a by the doctor, high blood pressure may dition continue to enjoy active, useful 
result of physical activity or emotional clear up in some cases before it has a lives simply by following the doctor’s 

yrovide strain. chance to damage the heart and blood advice. 

except Such temporary rises are perfectly vessels. Among measures which the doctor 

olicies normal and are not a sign of trouble. In all cases, however, close and con- also may suggest to help lower blood 

nonths However, if such rises occur frequently tinued cooperation with the doctor in pressure are: practice moderation in every 

e $250 and are excessive, they may indicate every phase of treatment is essential. physical activity; avoid emotional ex- 

1) yeat a tendency toward hypertension. This is why everyone—especially those tremes; keep weight normal; get plenty of 

nd in- It is always important to have the who are middle-aged or older, those rest; have frequent medical check-ups. 

males doctor detersnine whether blood pres- who have a family history of hyperten- By carefully observing these precau- 

ivenile sure is persistently higher than it should sion, or those who ated overweight — tions, many people with high blood 

ne spe be, and to search for the underlying should have periodic health examina- pressure can live long and nearly normal 

) mini- causes. tions. lives. 
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COPYRIGHT 1952—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Collier’s, Time. 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


or the Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
in the 1 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. McCall's, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
yments Companion, National Geographic. 
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The ““Mony” Policy 


HIS is the sales name the Mutual 

Life of New York has dubbed its 
new accident and sickness policy com- 
bining weekly indemnity with medical- 
expense reimbursement. The policy is 
a schedule form, requiring only that if 
medical expense features are selected 
both sickness and accident are manda- 
tory. The contract itself has some in- 
teresting new provisions and the format 
is new to us and certainly modern in 
design, whether or not it is an abso- 
lutely new design (something we are 
not prepared to say). The total dis- 
ability provision is easily understood; 
partial disability, which may precede 
or follow total, is also easily inter- 
preted. Sickness indemnity may be 
paid for as long as two years without 





and 


requiring house confinement, an im- 
provement over many policies on the 
market. Another novel feature is the 
elective schedule for dislocations and 
fractures—it doesn’t bind the insured; 
if the insured, wanting immediate cash, 
elects under that schedule (Table A in 
the policy) and finds later that his 
total or total and partial combined ex- 
ceeds the indemnity therein provided, 
his minimum benefit is still total and 
partial disability combined. 


Care and Treatment 


An unusual feature is the optional 
settlement provision which applies not 
only to loss of life but also to loss of 
limbs. (See box.) The policy states 
that monthly income will be payable 
for “5, 10, 15 or 20 years only... .” 

Under the “Care and Treatment” 








Accident and Sickness Disability Expense Policy 


Q. What company writes this policy? A. The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, New York City. 


Coverages 


Q. What does the policy cover? A. The policy covers loss of income 
from either sickness or accident, accidental loss of limbs or life, plus 
medical expenses (hospital, nurse, miscellaneous, surgical operations 
and physician expenses while hospitalized, as outlined below). 

Q. What does the policy provide? A. Coverage, subdivided accord- 
ing to above types of protection, is as follows: 

Accident: Loss of life or limbs, in addition to weekly indemnity to 
date of such loss, either as a lump sum or as in monthly installment 
options for 5, 10, 15 or 20 years. 

Weekly indemnity is paid for 24 months for total and continuous 
inability to perform the duties of “his occupation”; for life thereafter 
for inability to perform the duties of “any occupation for remunera- 
tion or profit for which he is, or may be qualified by education, train- 
ing or experience.” Partial disability is at the rate of 50 per cent 
for six months. 

The insured may elect to take a cash settlement for certain fractures 
and dislocations, but total and partial disability combined must at least 
equal the amounts paid under the schedule for dislocations and 
fractures. 

Sickness: Weekly indemnity for total, continuous disability paid for 
12 or 24 months as selected, after the first 4, 8, 15, or 31 days as 
selected. 

Medical-Expense payable “not later than the end of the period for 
which disability income is paid, as follows: 

(a) Hospitalization: Up to $12 daily for 90 days for room and 


(b) Miscellaneous: From $2 to $16 per each dollar of hospitaliza- 
tion indemnity, or a maximum of $192, but not more than the amount 
stated for the number of days in the hospital as indicated in a table 
in the policy. E. G.: For an $8 hospitalization benefit and a hospital 
confinement of 10 days—$96 miscellaneous. 

(c) Surgical Expense: According to a schedule but not more than 
the surgeon’s fee. A separate, additional indemnity is paid up to 10 
per cent of the surgical benefit or $10 (whichever is larger) for 

(Continued in box on opposite page) 
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features, a control factor has been 
attempted over “miscellaneous” ex- 
penses: the amount payable depends 
sot only on the daily hospital benefit 
but also on the number of days in the 
hospital. Thus, three days’ hospital 
confinement at $12 benefit per day 
would make the “misceilaneous” in- 
demnity $60, while for four days’ con- 
finemcent at the same rate, it would be 
$72, and for two days, $36. Whether 
this control measure is wise public 
relations-wise, or whether it conforms 
with medical fact or not may be de 
batable. We could imagine that it is 
possible to run up a legitimate $100 
“miscellaneous” expense in one day. 

The nursing expense, on the other 
hand, seems well thought out, and is a 
novel provision in a non-blanket-ex- 
pense contract. 

Other features are a waiver of pre- 
mium provision similar to that in life 
contracts (reflecting life insurance 
thinking); a “catch-all” surgical pro- 
vision for operations not specifically 
provided for; exclusion of indemnifica- 
tion for childbirth, etc.; and a broad 
aviation clause, covering scheduled, 
non-scheduled and private corporation 
flights as a fare-paying passenger. 


Illustration at $200 Monthly 


To give you an idea of rates, we 
have worked out premiums for the fol- 
lowing assumed illustration: Male; 
age, below 40; AAA classification; for 
$200 monthly, accident and sickness, 
$5,000 loss of life or members, $300 
surgical schedule, $12 daily hospitali- 
zation: 

Accident weekly ..... $30.70 
$5,000 L and L ee 
Sickness weekly (after 

14 days and for 24 


es 52.60 
Hospitalization ....... 36.00 
eer eae: . 16.50 
Physician at hosp...... 5.25 
Nurse at hosp......... 19.45 

: ae $171.75 


This figure could be reduced $14 by 
eliminating the first 30 days instead o! 
only the first 14 days under sickness 
medical care benefits still remaining 
the same. Further reduction of cost— 
at the same time providing full cover 
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age as respects the various features— 
is possible only by reducing amounts. 
All in all, the cost seems reasonable 
for the broad protection offered. 

The company has tried to improve 
policy language and ease of reading 
and understanding. It has distinguished 
“losses” from “benefits”; the policy is 
all in one size type so far as body type 
is concerned; bold face type has been 
used at appropriate places; there is no 
mistaking what “losses” the policy is 
talking about at any specific spot. Al- 
together, we would say the company 
has done a good job in policy language 
and format. 

The contract is one which the Mutual 
should have no difficulty in’ selling and 
one in which producers should be able 
to have confidence and pride. 


Family Hospital Policy 


HE Washington National of 

Evanston, IIl., has just put on the 
market a family hospital and surgical 
policy, which seems pretty broad. 
Rates and specimen contract are not 
available as we go to print, but the new 
form is an important enough develop- 
ment regardless of rates, which we will 
have at a later date. 


The policy pays for 120 days of hos- 
pitalization, contains a “liberal” sched- 
ule of operations (benefits for which 
do not require hospitalization) plus 
up to $175 for “miscellaneous” ex- 
penses; provides first aid up to three 
times daily hospital benefit; x-ray up 
to $10; maternity after a 10-month 
waiting period. Up to twice the 
amount of maximum surgical is pay- 
able for operations due to more than 
one injury. Benefits are payable in ad- 
dition to other insurance or income. 


Exclusions Noted 


Any hospital may be used; the cov- 
erage is world-wide; the only exclu- 
sions are war, treatment furnished by 
or paid for by U. S. Government, and 
mental derangement. Benefits are not 
reduced due to age change or occu- 
pation change. Commercial passenger 
air travel is covered. There is a three- 
month waiting period for hernia, 
disease of tonsils, adenoids, appendix, 
rectum, gall bladder, kidneys or fe- 
male genital organs. 


Underwriting Baby Group 


B*8Y group insurance is the trade 

name for group risks of less than 
25 lives (New York States establish- 
ments of this class number about 94,- 
000, or about 80 per cent of all busi- 
ness firms, with about 1,000,000 em- 
Ployees) . 


The peculiar underwriting considera- 
tions involved in writing this class of 
business were detailed at the Bureau 
of Accident & Health Underwriters 
seminar last month by A. M. Kunis. 
U. S. Life. Among the factors deter- 
mining acceptability are: percentage of 
employees in the over-age-60 bracket; 
percentage who are members of em- 
ployer’s family; per cent substandard. 

Another interesting sidelight was the 
measures taken for most economical 





administration: factors such as stand- 
ardized, simple forms to aid in self- 
administration by a lightly staffed em- 
ployer; enrollment cards only where 
the plan is contributory; only one basic 
policy and certificate form; monthly 
premium basis; no death and dismem- 
berment cover, to eliminate individual 
beneficiary designations and changes. 


Consider Attitudes 


Mr. Kunis said that a company must 
consider the market, attitude of its 
agents about selling the coverage, effect 


of marketing baby group on other com- 
pany forms, extensive use of sales 
literature since field service cannot de- 
vote as much time to baby group, a 
package plan (wholesale life is sold 
with baby group by the U. S. Life) to 
overcome competitive advantages of 
companies specializing in more than 10 
lives. 

States in which there are cash dis- 
ability plans, says Mr. Kunis, are good 
market areas for baby group hospital- 
medical-expense coverages. However, a 
willingness on the part of the employer 
is essential to good administration, and 
this factor must be surveyed before ap- 
proaching a prospective group. 

State laws governing group disability 
policies differ from those governing 
group life, and this difference accounts 
for the sale of what Mr. Kunis calls 
“baby group.” A review of state and 
territorial laws on this subject reveals 
as many as 22 jurisdictions without any 
restrictions on minimum number re- 
quired for a group; nine set the mini- 
mum at 25; 1 (Florida) at 15; 10 at 
10. two at five; and six at 2, with a 
probable addition of one more. These 
51 jurisdictions include Alaska, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Hawaii. 

The survey indicates an extensive 
area open to the sale of this type 
policy. 





sickness or accident. 


ness or accident. 


able without premium increase 


a passenger. 


(Continued from box on preceding page) 
anesthetist’s fee if not employed by the surgeon or the hospital. 
(d) Physician’s Expense in Hospital: $3 per day for each day a 
charge is made or a call made for not more than 50 days for same 


(e) Nursing Service Expense: $8 daily for each nurse, but not more 
than $20 per day and subject to an aggregate of $300 for same sick- 


Other provisions: Waiver of premium; 3l-day grace period; no 
proration due to change of occupation; policy is participating; renew- 
through age 65; covers travel world- 
wide and on any commercial plane or business organization plane as 


Exclusions 


Q. What exclusions are there? A. The policy does not cover losses 
as the result of war or act of war or service in the military forces; 
suicide; pregnancy, childbirth, miscarriage. 


Rates 





Q. What are the approximate rates for this policy? A, These depend 
on occupation and amounts of insurance. Also, the policy is a schedule 
type policy: that is, accident weekly indemnity, sickness indemnity and 
the various medical-care provisions may be taken or not, as determined 
by the insured (except that if sickness indemnity is taken, accident dis- 
ability indemnity must also be taken, and medical-care benefit are 
available only when both accident and sickness weekly indemnity is in 
force). 

Here are rates for males, ages 18-55, Classification AAA, $100 per 
month accident for life and $100 sickness for two years; $1,000 acci- 
dental death; $1 per day hospitalization; $100 surgical schedule with 
physician, nurse and miscellaneous provisions: 

Accident Weekly $15.35 Hospitalization (ages 18-50) 3.00 
Accidental Death 2.25 Surgical (ages 18-50) 5.50 
Sickness weekly (after 14 Physician (ages 18-50) 5.25 

days, Ages, 18-40) 26.30 Nurse (ages 18-50) 19.45 

Q. What are the customary commissions? A. 40 per cent, first year; 
then 20 per cent; 10 per cent the third year and thereafter. 

Q. Is the policy available in all states? A. Yes and in the District of 
Columbia and three provinces of Canada. 
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N Illinois insurance man offers a 
yearly “essay award” to members 

of the senior class of the local high 
school. Result is that he not only gets 
some helpful publicity, but his office is 
placed in a preferred position employ- 
ment-wise in the eyes of the seniors 
when they’re ready to step out into the 
business world. . . . / A certain night- 
club stripper, with a $50,000 treasure 
chest,” has her bosomly charms in- 
sured for that amount. Sounds like nice 
work if you can get it.... To “up” fire 
insurance coverage properly, as re- 
quired by today’s inflated values and 
high replacement costs, first determine 
today’s approximate reproduction costs. 
Then deduct depreciation and obso- 
lesence. No insurance survey is 
ever finished. That is to say, it must 
be checked, revised, brought up to date 
time and time again as conditions, oper- 
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By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 
: The Idea Man 


sales briefings 


ations and exposures change. . . . Don’t 
blame the other fellow for refusing to 
buy; it’s your fault for failing to sell 
him properly. (Yes, it is.) ... When a 
Colorado agency started to build new 
offices at a cost of over $125,000, all 
the salesmen were advised by letter of 
the plans afoot and asked to “contrib- 
ute to the building fund” by sending in 
a bunch of premiums while construction 
was going on. Each man was sent ‘a 
pad of blank “checks,” drawn on the 
“Agent’s Bank of Goodwill ” and the 
amount (new premiums) was payable 
to the building fund.” . . . Recipe for 
business: Know where to go; then go 
there. 

FAX AND FIGURES. Never take a 
bath if you can avoid it. Approximately 
1 out of every 20 persons who land in 
the hospital as a result of scalds, burns 
and explosions in the home, are injured 




















—hyphen smith 


‘Of course what I'm interested in principally is the dismemberment clause." 








in the bath. See what we mean?... 
Matches—smoking; misuse of electric- 
ity; and “exposure” (fire starting off 
the premises) were three leading causes 
of reported fires whose causes were 
ascertained—according to recently com- 
piled figures covering a 10-year period. 

. . And a recent survey in a New 
England state showed that 73 per cent 
of those polled “didn’t like” casualty 
insurance, for one reason or another. 
Obviously, there’s still a terrific job to 
be done by all companies and represen- 
tatives along the lines of public rela- 
tions and better understanding. .. . ! A 
survey. based on up-to-the-minute ap- 
praisals, of properties handled by 
above-the-average, aggressive and up- 
to-date agencies, showed that these 
properties were still 28 per cent under- 
insured, ... . A survey by a big Eastern 
insurance company indicated that 9% 
per cent of America’s merchants have 
yet to be “sold” on the necessity of 
carrying fidelity protection on_ their 
employees or executives. ... Out of one 
group of 100 storekeepers’ burglary 
and robbery policies, 48 were sold to 
merchants in small towns. 

About this time of year you can ex- 
pect normally good sales on accident 
and health, auto collision, auto fire and 
theft, auto property damages, and lia- 
bility, plate glass and workmen’s com- 
pensation. ... / And get set to write in- 
surance on summer camps in your 
vicinity. There’s lots of liability lying 
around in such spots. . . . Here’s some- 
thing you might try out for yourself. 
When you send a prospect a letter in 
advance of a call, take the carbon copy 
along with you when you make the 
personal contact. Use it as a “calling 
card.” This not only serves to identify 
you but also establishes that, in all 
prebability, a somewhat more cordial 
reception awaits you. ... Look at your 
own selling activities as a three-fold 
job: (1) Knowing what to sell (2) 
where to sell and (3) how to sell. ... 
Just so we know what we’re talking 
about, what’s your definition of insur- 
ance? Me, I like “peace of mind” or 
“freedom from worry” as well as any. 
But there’s too much psychology, too 
much human interest in those simple 
phrases for the legal mind. F’rinstance, 
an Ohio court comes up with this non- 
startling definition: “Broadly defined, 
insurance is a contract by which one 
party, for a compensation called, the 
premium, assumes particular risks of 
the other party and promises to pay to 
him or his nominee a certain or ascel- 
tainable sum of money on a specified 
contingency.” (Got any little contin- 
gencies today, Mister?) . . . Don’t stop 
the press: Not only endeavor to get 
good, and plentiful, publicity for your 
agency and companies, but make good 
use of what publicity you and your men 
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do receive. Keep a neat scrapbook, 
yes, and preferably inject a little show- 
manship here by using an impressive 
binder and encasing each page in a 
cellophane envelope. The important 
point is: Don’t let the loose-leaf pub- 
licity book (I’d rather you called it the 
Agency Press Book) gather dust—use 
it in recruiting new men... 


MARKET POTENTIALS. Public 
liability: Made necessary by contacts 
with the public, third-party relation- 
ships and, in fact, by nearly every busi- 
ness operation. . . . Court bonds: Com- 
plete as much of the preliminary ap- 
plication in your own office as possible, 
before taking up the attorney’s time 
for final details. Accident and 
health: Here’s a powerful sales argu- 
ment for presenting this coverage to the 
younger man, who now just can't 
imagine his getting sick and dying, 
anyhow—up to age 37 (16 to 37, to be 
exact), accidents are the leading single 
cause of male deaths. . . . Product lia- 
bility: Is there any product that might 
not, under circumstances, cause claims? 


LIFE INSURANCE MANAGERIAL 
MEMOS: Which should be emphasized, 
recruiting or training? There are those 
who believe that selection of salesmen 
can be made less important in the ratio 
that proper training exists. In other 
words, if you have worked out a tested 
and practically foolproof sales tech- 
nique and presentation that you know, 
from actual experience, will work in a 
given percentage of cases, it may be- 
come slightly less important to recruit 
on the basis of apparent super-fitness 
for the job. That is, you can train a 
good “average” man on a few key 
points, provided you know exactly what 
those points, the very best ones, are. 
... Three good methods of sales train- 
ing: (1) Jecture-demonstration (2) 
conference (3) joint field work... . 
Agency meeting theme: Sell the need 
for selling! Or, if you can take it, and 
genuinely want to improve yourself, 
sometime use as a theme for an agency 
meeting, “What’s wrong with me as a 
boss?” Or you might get all the boys 
down for dinner the last night of each 
month. Serve buffet meal in agency 
rooms, after everybody works on their 
plan books for the coming month. . . 
And try enlivening a meeting with a 
pro and con team, or run an old-fash- 
ioned debate on some angle of selling. 


HOME OFFICE MEMOS. Latest 
annual survey of annual reports con- 
ducted by Printers’ Ink magazine 
listed 43 as “particularly interesting.” 
Not one insurance company reported 
was cited in this group, however. Much 
has been done to improve insurance 
company reports in recent years; much 
improvement still remains to be made. 





. .. One company, in addition to using 
two-color charts (which unfortunately 
weren't humanized by being pictorial- 
ized as well), in its annual report inter- 
spaced a series of photos, of standard 
size and appearance. One of these 
showed that many young home owners 
turned to the company last year for 
answers to some of their problems. 
Another showed insurance men burning 
the midnight oil in training classes to 
give still better service to insureds. 
Also shown were scenes of company 
men receiving “first hand information” 
about various conditions affecting dif- 
ferent coverages; one showing a twenty- 
five year award to a veteran of the 
company; and one showing a $1,000 





check being presented to a 91-year old 
“life” policyholder. Human_ interest 
plus. . . . You could do worse, and 
it’s doubtful if you could do better, 
than to have this concept or theme for 
your next sales meeting or convention 
—an Idea Exchange. . If you’re 
planning a series of round table con- 
ferences or open discussions, hold a 
giant preliminary (training) rehearsal 
session, when points and procedures 
are outlined for greatest efficiency, in- 
terest, broad participation, adherence 
to time schedule, etc. . . . At least one 
insurance company gets extra value 
from its display advertising. Copies of 
latest ads are reprinted on the inside of 
its letterhead overlaps. Good tie-in, too. 
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He had IT, this agent did. Charm, personality and savoir faire. He had 


everything it takes to warm up the coldest client. And he did, with delight- 


ful conversation and the latest stories. Everybody loved him but he just 


couldn't sell insurance. He discovered, as most people do, that a genial 


personality isn’t quite enough to sustain business with. 


Clients want facts—figures and information. They want service—fast, 


efficient and accurate. Every day more agents all over the country are 


learning to depend on Pearl American for the things they need after the 


ice is broken... 
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the other agents and brokers who have warmed up their old clients with 


the help of Pearl American. 
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By LEON GILBERT SIMON 


- the horison 


WORDS THAT FAIL 


LOGANS frequently control the 

climate of our opinions. One of the 
many popularized bits of nonsense, :s 
the one that “Human nature does not 
change.” Certainly it does. Many 
people’s reactions are directly affected 
and materially altered by changes in 
prevailing circumstances. New en- 
vironment, changed social conditions, 
greater physical comforts, all affect us 
tremendously. 

Sometimes a noticeable improvement 
in health affects one’s nature. New eye 
glasses, according to optometrists, also 
yield similar gains in attitudes towards 
things and persons. New psychologi- 
cal influences, caused by radical slogans 
also affect us and our “nature” changes 
accordingly. People may become brutal 
due to new beliefs. Hitler acquired 
many new followers because they be- 
came intoxicated with the slogan 
“Might makes right” and thus accepted 
brutality as a justified procedure. This 
poisonous indoctrination changed the 
nature of many people who were other- 
wise somewhat peaceful and reasonably 
human. They were capsized in a sea of 
words which finally drowned them. 


Affect of Words 


There is always a tendency to follow 
slogans that stir our emotional depths. 
Some words have wings and fly to the 
wrong places. Catch-phrases and con- 
clusion-jumping go hand in _ hand. 
They affect us “under-the-skin.” The 
cure for this evil is to demand factual 
verification before acceptance of the 
idea. That’s where a man’s loyalty to 
himself is essential. The facts, not the 
words, must be exalted. Under these 
conditions, propaganda is replaced by 
reality. Bad labels and name calling 
lose their powerful grip as we become 
able to distinguish fact from fiction. 
In all cases facts cannot be modified 
by words. We must be concerned with 
what goes on “outside-the-skin” as well 
as “inside-the-skin.” There is a strong 
emotional tendency to rush out and 
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join the fire department when we un- 
expectedly hear the gong ring. 
Frequently the same word means 
different things to different individuals. 
Liberty, justice, democracy, loyalty, are 
defined in so many conflicting ways. 
This is due to their abstract qualities 
and also to the emotional urgency of 
the speaker. Thus we hear heated 
arguments where similar words do not 
mean similar thoughts. Words that 
fail, are always with us. They lack a 
“one-meaning” definition. The multi- 
plication table is more comforting— 
two times two is always four. The dif- 
ference in meaning of the word “free- 
dom” is illustrated by the lion tamer 
who rushed into the cage and rescued 
the small boy who otherwise would 
have been devoured by the beast. The 
lad’s mother profusely thanked him for 
her child’s freedom while the lion in- 
wardly denounced him for the same act 
as the destroyer of his freedom. This 
same word implied direct opposites. 
The crisis produced special meanings 
to an old word—freedom. Notice how 
we sometimes change a word so as to 
produce a more favorable attitude to- 
ward something, without changing the 
thing itself. A few years ago the New 
York City department of street clean- 
ing changed the name of its garbage 
collectors to “sanitation workers.” 
While traveling in the midwest re- 
cently, I lunched at a restaurant that 
had been widely advertised as the 
choice of epicures. In describing the 
food the menu was profuse and elab- 
orate. It described the strawberry 
short-cake as “Luscious hand picked 
strawberries, mounted on savory layers, 
luxuriantly saturated with heavy cream 
and whipped to an indescribable de- 
light that would fascinate the most dis- 
tinguished taste.” As my pulse rapidly 
accelerated, I ordered it with appetiz- 
ing expectation. It arrived. I gulped a 
mouthful. I gulped some more. Only 
then did I realize the calamitous failure 
of description. The words had nothing 








to do with the strawberry short-cake, 
which tasted like a mixture of soft 
soap and frozen mush. Regardless of 
how it was described, it was nothing 
worthy of pleasant memory. My diges- 
tive system wasn’t nourished by the 
words nor my taste glands entranced 
by them. Advertising people know that 
certain descriptions can induce friend- 
ly feeling toward something, but the 
friendship generally terminates when 
the object fails to live up to all that it 
promised. The utterances must fit the 
facts. The facts should correspond 
more closely to the statements made. 

The two easiest ways to slide 
through life are (1) To believe every- 
thing, (2) To believe nothing. This 
the “all-or-nothing” group. Another 
variant of this phenomenon is the 
“100% American.” He must be 100% 
or else he isn’t an American. 99% 
would not be acceptable. But as a 
matter of scientific fact, the anthro- 
pologist tells us that the only real 
(100%) American is the Indian. That 
lets a lot of white folks out on the 
limb of a tree. Yet there is no real 
harm done if we talk extravagantly 
and fancifully as long as we realize 
our inaccuracies and do not attempt to 
proceed as though we are talking fac- 
tually. People need comforting fiction 
in a drab world as children need Santa 
Claus and therefore extravagant talk- 
ing, on occasion, has a healing effect. 


Speaking Methods 


We live in two worlds—a world of 
words and a world of facts. This in 
turn produces two methods of speak- 
ing our mind to our fellow men. The 
first and most widely used is the “talk- 
first” method. The rule is “talk first 
and never mind the facts.” The sec- 
ond and less popular method is “ob- 
serve and verify the facts—then look 
for words.” No wonder so much con- 
fusion occurs when we “talk-first.” 
Emotion and inaccuracies go hand in 
hand so that important judgments are 
based on ridiculous assumptions. But 
when we carefully observe the facts 
under discussion and demand accurate 
verifications, we acquire a maturity of 
understanding. A mind of intellectual 
excellence and low boiling-point is 4 
most desirable combination. In this 
world of words, we must not place too 
much confidence in words or phrases. 
They are merely guide posts and some- 
times point to the wrong direction. 
Words that fail are constantly with 
us and bothersome, like uninvited 
guests. Thus the tyranny of words 
goes on and on. It has been so, it }s 
so, and probably will continue in large 
measure until we learn to exalt facts 
over words. 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 


Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


tax analysis 


HOW DO WE DETERMINE 
TAXATION OF ANNUITIES? 


“Water, water, everywhere, 


Vot any drop to drink.” 


O ends the dissenting opinion of 

Judge Turner of the United States 
Tax Court in the case of Elliott C. 
Morse v. Commissioner, dated January 
28, 1952. 

Briefly stated, the facts in this case 
were as follows: 

In 1941, the Chrysler Corporation in- 
augurated a pension plan for its sal- 
aried employees, but Mr. Morse was 
then 70 years of age and ineligible to 
participate. Nevertheless, the Corpora- 
tion purchased a single premium an- 
nuity contract which would pay $250 a 
month—$3,000 a year—during the re- 
maining lifetime of Mr. Morse, with 
payments guaranteed for ten years, the 
consideration being $37,645.25. 

During the years 1941 and 1942, the 
Corporation reserved full ownership 
and control of the contract and received 
annuity income of $3,750—15 months. 
On December 31, 1942, Mr. Morse was 
retired, and, in January, 1943, the Cor- 
poration transferred all rights in the 
annuity contract to him. 

The Commissioner included in Mr. 
Morse’s gross income, as determined in 
deficiency notice, $37,645.25 for the 
year 1941, and $38.774.61 for the year 
1943. apparently on the theory that he 
would take no chance of picking the 
wrong year. The tax deficiencies 
amounted to $23,223.33 for 1941, and 
$10.745.61 for 1943. Later, however, 
the Commissioner conceded that no de- 
ficiency should be asserted for the year 
1941, and contended that the 1943 de- 
ficiency should be reduced to $33,895.25 

the difference between the cost of 
the contract in 1941, $37,645.25, and 
the amount recovered by the Corpora- 
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tion before transfer of ownership, 
$3,750. 

The majority opinion of the Tax 
Court, written by Judge Tietjens, sus- 
tains the Commissioner in this conten- 
tion. However, five judges dissented, 
namely: Arundell, VanFossan, Johnson, 
Turner and Rice. 

Before commenting on the injustice 
of such a tax, it is believed that several 
quotations from the majority and dis- 


senting opinions will be of interest. 


Majority Opinion: 

“Petitioner found his argument on 
section 22(b)(2)(B) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. This section, so the 
argument goes, excludes from gross in- 
come all income with respect to em- 





ployee’s annuities, except such amounts 
as are therein specifically includible. 
The first sentence of that section con- 
cededly is not applicable here. How- 
ever, the second sentence, according to 
petitioner, is all important. In effect, 
that sentence provides that in all other 
cases of employee annuity contracts 
(i. e., other than those covered by the 
first sentence) the amount contributed 
by the employer for such contracts on 
or after the employee’s rights there- 
under become nonforfeitable shall be 
included in the income of the employee 
in the year in which the amount is 
contributed. 

“Petitioner continues his argument by 
pointing out that the contract here in 





question is an employee annuity con- 
tract; that his rights thereunder became 
nonforfeitable in 1943 when the con- 
tract was endorsed over to him; tiat 
his employer’s contribution for the con- 
tract was made in 1941 when it was 
purchased and not in 1943, and, there- 
fore, since his employer contributed 
nothing for the contract in 1943, the 
amount to be included in petitioner's 
gross income for 1943 is zero.*** 


“On cursory examination, petitioner’s 
argument appears plausible enough. 
Further study, however, convinces us 
of its unsoundness. Respondent con- 
tends that the section relied on does not 
here apply and we have been referred 
to no cases demonstrating its applica- 
bility. Fairly read, and under the facts 
of this case, we think that section 
22(b)(2)(B) even if applicable, would 
require petitioner to include in income 
in 1943 the value of the annuity 
contract. 

“Prior to that year, petitioner had no 
rights whatever in the contract. It was 
of no value at all to him in an economic 
sense. His employer was the sole owner 
and entitled to collect all policy pay- 
ments for itself, which it did prior to 
endorsement over to petitioner in 1943. 
It could have changed the beneficiary 
at any time to the exclusion of the peti- 
tioner. The corporation owed the peti- 
tioner no legal obligation to turn over 
to him at any time the annuity contract. 


“Petitioner argues, however, that he 
is only required to include in income 
the amount contributed for the annuity 
contract on or after his rights in the 
contract became nonforfeitable, which 
was in 1943, whereas, the employer's 
‘contribution’ for the contract was the 
amount paid for it in 1941. Undenia- 
bly, petitioner’s rights became nonfor- 
feitable in 1943, for prior thereto, as 
we have pointed out, he had no rights 
at all, not even forfeitable rights, in the 
contract. But was the amount paid by 
the corporation for the policy in 1941 
the ‘amount contributed by the em- 
ployer for such annuity contract’, with- 
in the meaning of the statutory lan- 
guage? We think not. To us that lan- 
guage means amounts paid over by the 
employer for the benefit of the em- 
ployee. When the payment was made 
in 1941, petitioner, the employee here, 
received no benefit from it of any kind. 
The policy then purchased belonged 
entirely to his employer. 

“Only by endorsement in 1943 did 
petitioner become entitled to anything 
under the policy, and it was then that 
the corporation made its contribution 
for the contract. Only then did it really 
divest itself of anything for petitioner's 
benefit. Theretofore it held the policy 
as a kind of investment of its own. On 
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these facts, harsh as this result seems, 
we think the principles laid down in 
Renton K. Brodie, and the cases which 
have followed it are controlling and 
that section 22(b)(2)(B) does not 
change the situation. Accordingly, we 
conclude that petitioner was taxable in 
1943 because of the transfer of the 
policy to him in that year. 

“There remains the subsidiary prob- 
lem of the amount on which petitioner 
is taxable. Respondent contends this 
should be the amount spent by the em- 
ployer for the policy in 1941 less the 
amount recovered by the employer in 
the interim, computed as follows: 


Cost of single premium, 1941... $37,645.25 
Recoveries, 15 months at $250 3,750.00 
$33,895.25 


“The record presents us with two 
other possible alternatives: (1) the 
amount an annuity based on petitioner’s 
life similar in every respect to the pol- 
icy here in question, except limiting the 
period certain to eight years and nine 
months instead of ten years, would have 
cost on January 1, 1943, or $37,150; 
or (2) the present value, as of January 
1, 1943, of the annuity policy here in 
question, computed under established 
actuarial principles and using the Ac- 
tuaries’ or Combined Experience Table 
of Mortality and 4 per cent interest 
rate, or $25,867.50. 

“The amount of $33,895.25 contended 
for by respondent is a concession from 
the $37,645.25 (original cost) reflected 
in the deficiency notice. If petitioner 
proposes any other figure, the burden 
is on him to prove what the other fig- 
ure should be.*** In this respect, pe- 
titioner had done nothing except to 
obtain respondent’s acquiescense in es- 
tablishing the alternative figures quoted 
above. We have not been shown why 
either should be used. Petitioner, of 
course, has not contended that the first 
alternative is proper, presumably be- 
cause it is higher than the amount asked 
by respondent. 

“We discard the second alternative, 
the present value on January 1, 1943, 
of the policy computed on actuarial 
tables because the policy had no cash 
surrender or present value on that date 
by its terms, either to petitioner or his 
employer. Furthermore, the policy was 
non-assignable by petitioner and no 
evidence of how the petitioner could 
have realized anything on the policy 
in 1943 other than the monthly pay- 
ments was produced. Cost has been 
considered an extremely important ele- 
ment by the courts in determining value 
m cases of this kind.*** We think the 
figure contended for by respondent 


element and with the record in the 
state it is, we can find no reason for 
disturbing his concession that the 
amount of the employer’s contribution 
in 1943, which petitioner should have 
returned for taxes in that year, was the 
cost to the corporation of the policy in 
1941 less its recoveries thereon, or 
$33,895.25.” 


Judge Arundell—Dissenting: 


“I think that the taxation of this 
petitioner of the cost of the annuity 
contract, less the amount recovered by 
the purchaser, goes beyond the per- 
missible limit of either the general pro- 





THE WISE OLD OWL SAYS: 


“Be prepared... 





vis'ons of Internal Revenue Code sec- 
tion 22(a) or the specific provisions of 
section 22(b)(2)(B). 

“The respondent’s determination, 
which is sustained by the majority 
opinion, was made under the broad 
sweep of the provisions of section 
22(a), which section includes compen- 
sation for personal services in whatever 
form paid. Where compensation is paid 
in something other than money, the 
measure of the amount to be taken into 
income is the fair market value of the 
property that is taken in payment.*** 
This raises a question of the fair mar- 
ket value of the annuity contract at the 
time of its receipt by the petitioner in 
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1943. Some cases have used the cost 
of replacement of the contract as the 
measure of value.*** That method of 
valuation has been used by the Supreme 
Court in determining the value of single 
premium insurance policies for gift tax 
purposes. Guggenheim v. Rasquin, 312 
U.S. 254. In that case, the Court made 
it clear that it took into consideration 
the entire bundle of rights compre- 
hended within the policy that was the 
subject of the gift, whch included the 
right to surrender for cash, the right 
of retention of the policy for its invest- 
ment virtues, and the right to receive 
the face amount of the policy upon the 
death of the insured. I have some doubt 










as to whether the criterion for measu:- 
ing the value of an insurance policy for 
gift tax purposes is necessarily the same 
for determining the value of an annuity 
contract in the hands of a recipient for 
the purpose of computing the amount 
of his taxable income. 

“I am inclined to the view that in the 
latter case, a better standard is the 
amount that could be obtained by the 
recipient in a willing seller-willing 
buyer market. Whichever is the proper 
method, a practical approach to the 
problem compels an examination into 
what this petitioner received in the 
taxable year. He received only the 
right to a monthly payment for as long 
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as he lived. The contract had no invest. 
ment value, no loan value, and no value 
dependent upon the life of another, as 
in the case of Guggenheim v. Rasquin, 
In view of the the restrictions against 
‘commutaton, anticipation or encum- 
brance’ there could not be any willing 
seller-willing buyer market in any real- 
istic sense. The trend of decisions in 
recent times has been away from the 
view expressed by Judge Learned Hand 
in Bedell v. Commissioner, 20 Fed. (2d) 
622, that ‘it is absurd to speak of a 
promise to pay a sum in the future as 
having a market value, fair or unfair.’ 
Nevertheless, it is still a sound rule 
that taxation is an eminently practical 
matter, and under any practical view 
this petitioner did not receive anything 
which had any marketable value. 

“I also think that the majority opin- 
ion is contrary to the spirit of legisla. 
tion dealing with the taxation of em- 
ployees’ annuities and to the provisions 
of the statute that came into effect with 
the Revenue Act of 1942. The respon- 
dent in this case questions whether the 
annuity can be regarded as an em- 





ployee’s annuity because of the fact 
that the employer was the beneficiary 
at the time of purchase. But certainly 
the findings of fact establish that the 
purpose of the arrangement was to pro- 
vide the petitioner with an annuity after 
retirement from active service, and un 
der any fair interpretation of the facts, 
the contract should be regarded as an 
employee’s annuity contract. 

“The trend of Congressional enact- 
ments over a period of years has been 
to defer taxation of employees’ annui- 
ties until the proceeds are received or 
made available to the employees. In the 
Revenue Act of 1942, Congress specif- 
cally provided that with respect to con- 
tracts purchased by an employer, other 
than pursuant to a qualified plan, only 
the amount contributed by the employer 
after the employee’s rights became non- 
forfeitable should be included in the 








employee’s income.*** As this petr 
tioner’s employer did not make any 
contribution towards the purchase of the 
contract after the petitioner’s rights be: 
came nonforfeitable, no amount should 
be included in the petitioner’s income 
in excess of the amount distributed t 
him in the taxable year.” 

Judges VanFossan, Johnson and Rice 
agree with this dissent. 
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Judge Turner—Dissenting: 
“ ##* Admittedly the annwity contract 


here was a contract of value and when 
in January of 1943 petitioner was made 
beneficiary his prospects of enrichment 
were practically assured but I am still 
at a loss to know by what alchemy such 
prospective enrichment was transmuted 
into a present realization of income, it 
being specifically provided that neither 
the contract nor any benefits accruing 
thereunder could be transferred, com- 
muted, anticipated or in any way sub- 
jected to petitioner’s debts. The peti- 
tioner was full of hopes and prospects. 
He was, no doubt, sated with great ex- 
pectations. But he had received nothing 
which presently he could sell, trade, 
wear, use, eat, or drink.” 

See Judge Turner’s final words at 
the begining of this article. 


Comments: 


In the first place, it should be kept 
in mind that no criticism should be 
levelled at the judges of the Tax Court 
for their opinions in this case. Cer- 
tainly, they arrived at their conclusions 
on the basis of what they considered a 
fair and equitable interpretation of the 
law. This does not mean, however, that 
the imposition of tax in this case was 








The Road Map 


Jack C. Krause, District Manager at Lansing for 


fair and equitable, for it was not in 
any sense. Even the majority opinion 







How Annual Flow of Life 
Policy Benefits Has Grown 









Annual Payments to 
U. S. Families by their 
Life Insurance Companies $4.0 





1922 1937 1951 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 











An increase of approximately three 
billion dollars in the amount paid to 
life insurance policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries is the twenty-year record of 
the U. S. life insurance companies. 


of the Tax Court states clearly that, on 
the facts, their opinon is “harsh.” 

Naturally the trouble Ties with Con- 
gress and the tax theorists of the 
Treasury Department. Any sound rea- 
soning individual must know that the 
present method of taxing annuities is 
extremely unfair, inequitable and un- 
just. The 3 per cent rule is another 
good example of taxing capital as 
income. 


The Decision 


The decision that has been made the 
subject of this article, of course, does 
not deal with the deductibility of the 
consideration paid for the annuity con- 
tract by the Corporation or with the 
manner in which Mr. Morse will be 
subject to tax annually on the receipt 
of the annuity income. In all proba- 
bility, he will have to pay tax each 
year under the 3 per cent annuity rule, 
in addition to the large tax imposed in 
1943. In fact, it will most certainly 
take him several years before he will 
even recover the amount of tax payable. 
Is this fair taxation? Of course, the 
answer must be in the negative. 

Every life insurance underwriter 
should make his voice heard in Wash- 
ington against such confiscation. 
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the Penn Mutual’s William H. Nich Jr, A ‘ 
Grand Rapids :— ™ icholls, Jr, Agency 


“Some years ago I awakened to the fact that new 
horizons never fail to exist. I had kicked this thought 
around a lot but finally took the time to analyze it. At 
one time I thought that should I ever reach a certain 
stage in this business, that would be tops and it would 
not be reasonable to expect to go much further as to 
gong insurance production, because I thought that 

was aware of my capacity and it made sense that a 
man could only work so many hours and put in a 
certain amount of effort. 


“This fallacious type of thinking is like looking at 
a road map and deciding not to take the trip because 
as you stand at the outskirts of your town you can see 
the horizon and you assume it would be no different 
beyond. Once one has a map, however, and then takes 
the first step in the first leg of the journey, he sees a 
new horizon; and by travelling on, he exposes another 
and yet another, and by the simple process of following 
the map and placing one foot before the other, he 
reaches places he had never dreamed of had he not 
taken the initial step.” 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MALCOLM ADAM, President 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 























Should Know More About 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


On This— Our Sho Anniversary -- 


WHY NOT LEARN ABOUT OUR LEADS, 

OUR APPROACH TO THE BLUE COL. 

LAR MARKET AND THE OTHER SALES 

AIDS THAT ENABLED OUR FIELD 

FORCE TO PLACE OVER 350 MILLIONS 

OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE. 
Oou— 


To 
MR. LIFE UNDERWRITER— 


A REAL OPPORTUNITY FOR SALES 
HELPS AND AIDS IS OFFERED. 


WRITE — RIGHT NOW TO 
THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


200 East 70 Street 


New York 21, N. Y. 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


investments 


PRODUCTION AND GROWTH 


OU frequently hear the statement 

that the country is developing too 
much productive capacity, and sooner 
or later we are going to produce more 
goods than we can possibly consume. 
The term “productive capacity” is used 
in a rather general sense and may be 
an out-growth of the steel industry 
reports, which usually speak of the 
productive capacity of the steel mills 
of the country. Actually, production 
and capacity should be taken separate- 
ly, as there is really no way to deter- 
mine, without the introduction of a 
number of variables, such as demand 
and price unit costs, the productive 
capacity of this country. 

The capacity of the steel industry to 
produce steel is limited at any one time 
by the number of furnaces available 
and the necessary mill equipment. How- 
ever, should the demand be sufficiently 
large or stimulated by some unusual 
force, such as war, the capacity can be 
increased, and more production result. 
The stimulation of war and pent up 
demand has done just this to steel ca- 
pacity in the last five years. Similarly, 
we do not know the actual capacity of 
the oil companies operating in this 
country, although some sort of a guess 
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could be made. We do know there is an 
actual known supply of oil and there 
are certain assumed reserves. If the 
price of oil is high enough, due to 
demand, there would undoubtedly be 
more oil discovered than seems possi- 
ble at the moment. The same is true 
of most mining companies. Here the 
production is limited to existing plant 
and facilities, but even those mines 
which may be temporarily shut down 
because of high production costs will 
come back into production if the factor 
of price enters the picture or special 
governmental subsidies are offered. All 
these moves will increase production, 
but not limit our capacity to produce. 


Supply and Demand 


We should therefore be careful in 
assuming that this nation has at the 
moment, or at any particular time, too 
much capacity to produce. Production 
may exceed demand at any given mo- 
ment and create a temporary over- 
supply, but in the steady forward prog- 
ress of the country this doesn’t mean 
that there is over-capacity. For ex- 
ample, recently we have had an exhibit 
of over-production in the retail lines. 


Their dos ig 46 PROTECT / 


OUR LIGHTHOUSES — Scattered throughout our inland and 
ocean waters, their flashing signals provide ever-faithful protec- 
ion to marine transportation. A tribute, well earned, goes to 
ose who, without interruption, man these safeguards. 
The Northern Assurance has provided reliable 
Insurance Protection for over 114 years. 





This was primarily due to a tremendous 
upsurge in buying on the part of the 
public, due to a threat of possible short- 
ages, which in turn was caused by the 
flare-up in Korea. Many retailers, with- 
out realizing that this might be only a 
short term and isolated demand, placed 
heavy orders for future delivery. The 
scare buying subsided and the public 
suddenly curtailed purchases even be- 
low normal expectancy. The result was 
a surplus of goods, which might be 
attributed to too much production. It 
would not be safe, however, to say that 
the ability to supply the demand indi- 
cated too much capacity, except for the 
moment, as the growth of the country 
and the ever-expanding demands of 
the public could in time produce an 
actual scarcity of available capacity. 
As a direct corollary to the fears of 
too much capacity, some thought should 
be given to the large increase in popu- 
lation in the Continental United States 
during the last twenty-two years. This 
has a direct bearing on the ability to 
consume and the need for production 
facilities. The population increased 
nearly 20 million in the ten years from 
1940 to 1950, when the last census was 
taken. This was the largest increase 
in a decade since the census was begun 
in 1800. From April, 1950, when the 
census was taken, to the present time 
the population has continued to show a 
steady increase of around 2% to 3 mil- 
lion a year. This rate may not continue 
quite as rapidly, as marriages based on 
births of twenty years ago are in 3 
slightly declining trend. On the other 
hand, larger families are being raised 
and the birth rate at present is rising. 
The indications are that the birth rate 
will continue upward, and before too 
long the marriage rate should again 
increase, as the “wave” of increased 
births reaches marriageable age. The 
combination would seem to indicate a 
continuance of the growth in population 
generated by the Second World War 
and the Korean War. Parenthetically, 
it is interesting to compare the present 
rate of population growth of 25-30 mil- 
lions per decade with the mere 9 mil- 
lions of the depression decade of the 
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1930’s. Population-wise, at least, we 
enter the decade of the 50’s with a 
much better cushion against depression 
than we had in 1930. 


Point Four Program 


All these new members of the coun- 
try, even from infancy, have many 
wants. Gradually, new centers of popu- 
lation are established, which in turn 
require new distribution facilities. With 
our ability to produce, there is little 
doubt that industrial production will 
keep up with the trend, running into 
the usual too much or too little at a 
particular moment, and in the process 
bringing into production more and 
more actual capacity. As the growing 
demands of an increasing population 
in the United States absorb more and 
more goods and services, other parts 
of the world look to us for the know- 
how, and then add to this the possi- 
bility of a persistent equipment for 
development under the so-called Point 
Four Program of the Administration. 
The Point Four Program, if properly 
handled, could be a fairly consistent 
source of demand and in time broaden 
the consuming base as the standard of 
living of the more backward areas is 
gradually raised. Some may say that 
this in itself will produce so much 
capacity throughout the world that com- 
petition will be intensified and the 
standard of living of everyone will go 
down. This is a point that cannot be 
proved at the moment, but it certainly 
will take time to launch and success- 
fully get into operation any such con- 
structive plans in the less developed 
sections of the world. In the process, 
there may be wider markets and a 
stabilizing effect on our economy. 

For over- production in itself to 
bring on a recession, which might be 
termed a period of over abundance of 
goods, we would be likely to need a 
few factors in the equation that are 
not present today. We have already 
over-produced in some lines, while 
others are far behind in possibility of 
wer-producing. ‘The mere fact that 
the retail trade has been slow and some 
taw materials have been in ample sup- 
ply, has developed the usual cautious 
approach on the part of business man- 
agement. Purchasing is not made in 
volume, or on long term commitments. 
The purchasing agents report that buy- 
ing is, to a large extent, from hand to 
mouth in most lines. Management is 
trying to keep inventories in close rela- 
tion to sales, and in some cases this 
télationship is getting a little too close. 
That condition has happened before. 
The result usually has been a sudden 
scramble for goods to catch up with 
the more or less normal demand. 

If we are going to have over-produc- 


tion sufficient to cause a recession, we 
are more apt to have it when least 
expected. The retail trade is already 
showing signs of getting back to normal 
and the textile business is headed in a 
similar direction. In the meantime, 
heavy industry continues to operate at 
capacity and housing, due to the re- 
lease of a larger volume of essential 
materia’s, has suddenly taken on new 
life. Should the economy get rolling 
again in high gear in all divisions, and 
the outlook is for continued prosperity, 
with advance orders being placed for 
materials in most every line, the old 





law of supply and demand will push 
into the picture when least expected. 
Then all of a sudden we may wake up 
to the fact that we have not only over- 
produced, but have developed too much 
admitted capacity to handle even the 
great plans we have laid out for raising 
our own standard of living, as well as 
that of other nations. The danger almost 
always comes when least expected and 
it would seem for the moment that 
the worry about over-production, and 
particularly the rather loosely used 
phrase “over-capacity,” may be rather 
premature. 

















FIFTY YEARS AGO! 


This is the 50th Anniversary of the 
writing of the first Automobile Insur- 
ance policy in the United States cover- 
ing a car as property. On June 2, 
1902, in the office of the Boston Insur- 
ance Company, the pioneering policy 
was signed. It cast a mantle of pro- 
tection over the above Stanley Steamer. 
Since that day when we assumed the 


risk on this crude motor carriage, 


EIGHTY SEVEN KILBY STREET, 





hundreds of other companies have 


followed the trail we blazed. Auto- 


mobile Insurance, commencing with 
the writing of this first policy has been 
a vital accompaniment of the auto- 


mobile itself. 

YOU'RE 

UP FRONT 
WITH THE 
BOSTON 
AND 

OLD COLONY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LOAN ON LIFE POLICY 
IS NOT A LOAN 


UPPOSE a friend of yours died 
leaving a million dollar estate. He 
also had a $5,000 life policy designat- 
ing you as beneficiary. However, he had 
borrowed $3,000 on the policy (for the 
sake of supposition). His will directed 
his executors “to pay my funeral ex- 
penses and all my just debts so soon 
after my decease as may conveniently 
be done.” The Company tenders you 
the $2,000. You are a little indignant 
since it is a million dollar estate and 
the insured “left” you $5,000 but “for- 
got” to repay the loan. You argue that 
since his will directed the executor to 
pay his just debts, the estate should 
repay the $3,000 loan to the Company 
and then the Company should pay you 
the $5,000 which the insured intended 
you to have. This is a good argument 
and the Orphans’ Court agreeds with 
you. However, an appeal is taken and 
the appellate court does not agree. It 
admits the question is novel, but says: 
The learned court below, and counsel 
at argument stated that they have been 
unable to find any reported case in this 
jurisdiction which has decided this 
question. Our own research has dis- 
closed none. But courts in at least six 
other jurisdictions have considered the 
problem. They unanimously agree that 
a “loan” granted pursuant to a policy 
right does not create a debtor-creditor 
relationship. * * * 

Mr. Justice Holmes declared in 
Board of Assessors v. New York Life 
Insurance Co., 216 U. S. 517, 30 S. Ct. 
385, 386, 54 LL. Ed. 597, 1910, “This is 
called a loan. It is represented by 
what is called a note, which contains a 
promise to pay the money. But as the 
plaintiff (insurance company) never 
advances more than it already is abso- 
lutely bound for under the policy, it 
has no interest in creating a personal 
liability, and therefore the contract on 
the face of the note goes on to provide 
that if the note is not paid when due, it 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


shall be extinguished automatically by 
the counter credit for what we have 
called the reserve value of the policy. 
In short, the claim of the policy holder 
on the one side and of the company on 
the other are brought into an account 
current by the very act that creates the 
latter. The so-called liability of the 
policy holder never exists as a personal 
liability, it never is a debt, but is merely 
a deduction in account from the sum 
that the plantiffs ultimately must pay.” 
Therefore, when an insurance company 
advances to an insured a sum of money 
against his policy, and upon the death 
of the insured retains the amount re- 
quired to satisfy the “loan” or advance, 
the beneficiary named in the policy is 








not entitled to recover from the estate 
of the insured the amount by which 
the insurance had been depleted by 
borrowings by the insured upon the 
policy. * * * 

The terms of the insurance contracts 
are clear and unambiguous; they give 
the insured an absolute right to de- 
mand at any fime an advancement of 
any sum of money up to the reserve 
value of the policies. Under no dis- 
cernible doctrine could it be held that 
the insured was incurring a personal 
liability by exercising this contract 
right. The insured could, of course, 
have directed by his will that the 
“policy loans” be paid out of his gen- 
eral assets so that the beneficiaries 
would receive the face amounts of the 
policies. As he chose not to do this we 
have no power to do it for him. We 
cannot construe a direction to pay 
“debts” as applicable to an advance- 
ment of money which did not create a 
personal liability. As an insurance 
policy loan does not create a debtor- 
creditor relationship, the beneficiaries 


of these policies so encumbered are en- 
titled only to the net proceeds. 

(In Re Estate of Schwartz, Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court, Eastern District, 
March 24, 1952.) 

So tell your millionaire friends that 
if they must borrow on their life poli- 
cies, they should not confine their wills 
to merely paying “debts” but should in- 
clude “policy loans”—provided, of 
course, that you are the beneficiary. 


MISINFORMATION BY V.A. 


The facts in this case are not in dis- 
pute. The insured had a policy of 
National Service Life Insurance. He 
died August 24, 1947. The premium 
due on May 28, 1947, was paid May 1, 
1947. The policy was in effect (includ- 
ing the grace period) until July 29, 
1947. The beneficiary did not contend 
that the premium due June 28, 1947, 
was paid. Rather, he argued, that be- 
cause of misleading information given 
by the Veterans’ Administration to the 
insured by letter dated May 29, 1947, 
the insured was given to understand 
that he had a credit of $25.90 in his 
account available to pay premiums. 
Relying on that information he did not 
pay the June 28, 1947, premium. 


The courts recognized that this argu- 
ment would be a good defense for non- 
payment of premium if the insurer were 
a private insurer, but it is no defense 
when the government is the insurer. 
“It is well settled that the United 
States is in a position different from 
that of private insurers and is not 
estopped by the laches or unauthorized 
acts of its agents.” 

(McIndoe v. U. S., U. S. Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, Febrv- 
ary 28, 1952.) 


‘MEDICAL PAYMENTS’ CLAUSE 


The insured carried coverage D or 
“medical payments” with his automo 
bile liability policy: Four law suits 
were brought against the carrier by 
persons claiming to be “in or upon e& 
tering * * * the automobile.” The trial 
court found that “none of the plaintiffs 
was ‘entering or alighting’ into or from 
the Goodwin automobile at the time 
they were struck and injured, and 
therefore the court’s verdict is in favor 
of the defendant in all cases.” 
appeal was taken and the appellate 
court found the following facts: 

“Mr. Goodwin, who was the owne! 
of the car, had parked it on the evening 
of July 21, 1950, on the west side of 
St. Paul Street, between Chase and 
Eager Streets in Baltimore City, facing 
north. Across the sidewalk from the 
place where it was parked, a new build: 
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ing was being constructed, and the side- 
walk was fenced off in such a way that 
the doors on the left side of the car 
could not be opened. St. Paul Street is 
a one-way street for northbound traffic. 
The occupants of the car, seven in 
number, attended a wedding party at 
the Belvedere Hotel on Chase Street 
just west of St. Paul Street, and, at 
about 1:30 in the morning of July 22, 
they started back to the car in order to 
return in it to their respective destina- 
tions. Mr. Goodwin testified that he 
and Mr. Cooper and Mr. Kronau were 
detained in the hotel a minute or two 
after the ladies left, and he gave the 
keys to the car to his daughter, Mrs. 
Blum. All of the doors of the car were 
locked. The four ladies started down 
St. Paul Street from Chase, and Mr. 
Goodwin and Mr. Cooper were behind 
them and nearer to Chase Street, when 
the accident happened. What became 
of Mr. Kronau does not appear, and 
he did not testify in the case. 


Sequence of Events 


“When the women reached the car, 
Mrs. Blum opened the right front door 
with the key, leaned in the car and 
reached around for the purpose of re- 
leasing the tab so that the rear right- 
hand door could be opened. At that 
time, Mrs. Goodwin, mother of Mrs. 
Blum, was standing behind her, hold- 
ing the right front door open; Mrs. 
Cooper had her hand on the handle of 
the right rear door with the evident 
purpose of opening it so soon as Mrs. 
Blum had released the lock, and Mrs. 
Kronau was standing behind Mrs. 
Goodwin at or about the edge of the 


NEW DIRECTOR 


4rthur C. Babson, vice-president and 
director of Babson’s Reports, Inc., 
was elected a director of The Home 
Insurance Company of New York, N.Y. 


front door. While the women were in 
this position, and while Mr. Goodwin 
and Mr. Cooper were walking down 
St. Paul Street, about 25 feet away and 
about in line with the right edge of the 
car, another automobile came diagonal- 
ly across St. Paul Street and struck the 
bumper or the right rear fender of the 
Goodwin car, and then swept along its 
right side, knocking all of the women 
down and carrying Mrs. Kronau on its 
front bumper to the point where it 
stopped. The place where Mrs. Kronau 
finally fell, or was lifted from the 
bumper, was 41 feet from the rear end 
of the Goodwin car, according to the 
measurement made by the officer. The 
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striking car when it stopped was in the 
second lane of traffic, counting east 
from the west sidewalk, with, however, 
the left rear projecting somewhat over 
into the first lane. Mrs. Blum was 
knocked under the Goodwin car, and 
Mrs. Cooper was in the roadway beside 
it. Mrs. Goodwin was found lying in 
front of the Goodwin car, approximately 
26 feet 2 inches north of its rear, accord- 
ing to the measurements of a police 
officer. All of them were more or less 
severely injured.” 

Statements had been taken from the 
plaintiffs which varied from the testi- 
mony and varied from each other. 
However, the appellate court, in revers- 
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ing the judgments, found for the plain- 
tiffs, saying: 

Since our conclusion is that the evi- 
dence shows that the injured women 
were placed, at the time the accident 
happened, where the evidence of the 
plaintiffs shows they were, the next 
question before us is the construction 
of Coverage D of the policy. This ques- 
tion is, were the four women, or any 2f 
them, in any of the four positions in- 
sured by the appellee. That is, were 
they in the automobile, were they upon 
the automobile, were they entering the 
automobile, or were they alighting from 
the automobile? It may be conceded 
they were not in the automobile, nor 
were they alighting from it, and, there- 
fore, the proposition is narrowed to a 
determination whether they were upon 


... Just 


new 
company.. 





OF 


the automobile, or whether they were 
entering it. 

A technical approach to the problem 
necessarily leads to difficulty. Viewed 
in such a light, a person might have to 
be actually partly in, or upon, the cur 
before he could be considered to be 
entering it. But he is covered not only 


when “in” or “upon” but also while 


“entering. The terms are not synony- 
mous, although sometimes two of them 
may cover the same situation. A per- 
son getting in might be completely in- 
side the car. In that case, he would be 


both “entering” and “in.” On the 


other hand, he might be partly in and 
partly out, in which case he would be 
covered by the word “upon,” and also 
might be covered by the word “enter- 
ing” or by the word “alighting,” de- 


. . . just 1 new company in your 
Agency can mean the difference 
between profit and loss this year. 


Make sure it’s a National of 
Hartford Group Company, be- 
cause: 


@ it gives you multiple line 
underwriting facilities: for 
economy of operation. 


@ it gives you service second 
to none on underwriting, 
policy issue, claims: for 
maximum Agency  effi- 
ciency. 


@ it gives you practical sales 
help and promotional 
materials: for building 
Agency prestige and profit. 


There’s a National of Hartford 
Field Office in your territory 
ready to discuss representation 
with selected Agencies. 
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pending on which way he was going. 
We think Mrs. Blum was upon the car 
as well as entering it, and we think 
the other women were all in process of 
getting in the car so far as they were 
able under the circumstances. One 
door had just been unlocked, the other 
was in process of being unlocked. Mrs. 
Goodwin was holding the front door, 
Mrs. Cooper held the handle of the rear 
door, ready to open it as soon as it had 
been unlocked from the inside, and 
Mrs. Kronau was at the edge of the 
front door, ready to follow in as soon 
as the others had gotten out of the way. 
They had all completed their approach 
to the car, they were not coming up to 
it with the purpose of entering it, they 
had reached it, and they were actually 
engaged in the process of getting in. 
That is what Coverage D intended by 
“entering.” 

(Goodwin vy. Lumbermens Mutual Caz 
ualty Co., Maryland Court of Appeals, 
January 11, 1952.) 


Important Verdict 


Litigation on the “medical payments” 
clause is meager in the higher courts 
but this case would seem to hold that a 
person standing by a car prepared to 
enter it is “entering” it and covered by 
such a clause. 


CONCEALS CRIMINAL RECORD 


The insureds suffered a loss of over 
$22,000 in furs and jewelry. The com- 
pany sought to rescind the policy and 
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to disclaim on the loss on the ground 
that the insureds had failed to dis- 
close a prior criminal record and prior 
cancellations. The jury decided in 
favor of the insured and the appellate 
court affirmed, saying: 

The “concealments” upon which ap- 
pellant relies are of two types. One, 
that both respondents Olson and Paul 
had had insurance policies cancelled 
by other insurance companies and 
under different names within a year 
prior to the issuance of this policy. Two, 
that such respondents had admittedly 
operated houses of prostitution and 
that respondent Paul had been ar- 
rested on several occasions on charges 
of prostitution. These matters were 
pleaded as affirmative defenses and the 
burden of proof therefore was upon 
appellant, both as to the concealments 
and as to the materiality thereof. Such 
concealments, like false representa- 
tions, do not affect the validity of an 
insurance policy unless material (see 
Ins. Code, #332, and Employers’ Lia- 
bility Assurance. Corp. v. Industrial 
Ace. Com., 177 Cal. 771 [171 P. 935]). 
The jury did not consider them mate- 
rial and we cannot say that as a matter 
of law they were material. * * * 

There was no direct evidence as to 
why the prior policies had been can- 
celled. On the other hand there was 





evidence that insurance companies were 
reluctant to carry burglary risks if the 
assureds, as did the respondents Olson 
and Paul, lived in hotels. We cannot 
hold as a matter of law that such can- 
cellations were because of respondents’ 
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prior immoral activities and arrests, 
the last of which had occurred five 
years before, or that appellant would 
have refused to issue the policy if it 
had known of them. A number of 
cases have been cited in which the 
concealments relied upon were some- 
what similar to ones charged here. In 
each case the defendant insurance com- 
pany was held liable. In Blair v. Na- 
tional Security Ins. Co., 126 F. 2d 955, 
the insured had failed to disclose prior 
losses under similar policies issued to 
her under different names. In Roberto 
v. Hartford Fire Ins. Co., 177 F. 2d 
811, the insured, an alien, had been 
convicted of perjury and ordered de- 
ported. In Stecker vy. American Home 
Fire Assur. Co., (1949) 299 N. Y. 1 
(84 N. E. 2d 797), the insured had 
been convicted of the crime of conceal- 
ing assets. The cases last cited above 
declare that it must be shown that the 
concealment is tainted with a fraudu- 
lent intent. The appellant so charges 
in our case. However, the jury was of 
a contrary opinion. We cannot say as a 
matter of law that either respondent 
Olson or Paul or their agent concealed 
the facts in question or did so with the 
intent to defraud appellant. 

(Olson v. Standard Marine Ins. Co., 
California District Court of Appeal, 
Feb. 7, 1952.) 


Oya Ges 
OoUNS or old ? 


Thsvo-quedion of a century is a respectable 
!length of time—and American United is 
j Proud to celebrate its 75th anniversary in 

1952. However, age alone is no measure of 
jan insurance company’s standing. Sure, 
lage adds experience. Age means an ability to 
survive panics and booms, war and peace. 
Age is important. But more important than 
mere years is the attitude of management. 

It is safe to say that American United has 

a youthful turn of mind. There is an eager 
attitude in every department toward new 
ideas and new ways of doing things. There 
tis youthful aggressiveness and enthusiasm 
in the Agency Department, with the 
willingness born of years of experience to 
listen to suggestions from the field. This 
disposition to be youthful accounts for 
a lot of the “spring” in this 75-year-old 
j YOungster’s step. ° 
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Insurance Views Credit 


TAFF personnel of the Congres- 
sional Subcommittee on General 
Credit Control and Debt Management 
are laboring. over a report which is 
expected to reflect some of the views 
of the insurance business regarding 
employment of national credit policies. 
Preparation of this report, with rec- 
ommendations drawn up by legislators 
forming the subcommittee, probably 
will go on until June, and individual 
members of the subcommittee are ex- 





pected to withhold personal views until 
the document has been completed. The 
finished product is certain to be sizable, 
inasmuch as the Congressmen listened 
to testimony for some three weeks be- 
fore terminating hearings. 

A strong case for use of general 
credit safeguards, rather than direct 
economic controls, to fight inflation was 
voiced by President Carrol M. Shanks 
of the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. Mr. Shanks appeared in 
his capacity as chairman of the joint 
committee on inflation control of the 
American Life Convention and Life In- 
surance Association of America. 


Shank's Testimony 


In the past year, Mr. Shanks said, an 
improved relationship has been formed 
between the Federal Reserve System 
and Treasury Department regarding de- 
cisions on monetary and credit policies. 
A “frank exchange of thinking on 
mutual problems” has fostered this 
relationship, according to the speaker, 
who added that officials of both agencies 
have exhibited a “high quality of 
leadership. . . .” 

Summarizing his 
Shanks said, in part: 
“Monetary and credit policies should 
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testimony, Mr. 





be employed with  flexibility—they 
should be free to check expansion of 
and reduce the money supply under 
conditions of inflation, as well as to 
ease the money supply in a depression. 
Main reliance should be on general 
credit controls because they are im- 
personal and indirect in nature and 
can be fully effective without bearing 
heavily on individual freedom. 

“In managing the public debt and in 
floating its debt the Treasury should 
meet the tests of the market place and 
should offer securities carrying terms 
making them attractive in the capital 
markets at any given time. Compulsory 
sale of Government debt or insulation 
of the public debt in any way are un- 
sound. 


Need for Consistency 


“There is a need for general consis- 
tency between Federal Reserve and 
Treasury policies, but it should not be 
accomplished by placing the Federal 
Reserve System under the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. 
The maintenance of a nonpartisan Fed- 
eral Reserve responsible to the Con- 
gress is of vital importance for the 
preservation of a stable price level. 
New legislation is not needed for the 
present to insure general consistency 
between Federal Reserve and Treasury 
policies.” 

Appearing before the subcommittee 
a few days later, Donald B. Woodward, 
second vice-president of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
called upon Congress to define an 
“appropriate monetary policy” as an 
aid in keeping the value of the dollar 
“reasonably constant.” 

“The robbery of the value of money 
which has occurred in the last dozen 
years should shame the conscience and 
disturb the sleep of every man and 
woman voter and non-voter in this 
country, every public and private per- 
son,” Mr. Woodward observed. 

In our economic system, Mr. Wood- 
ward said, there is a “central mone- 
tary complex,” comprising a non-homo- 
geneous group of Federal institutions, 
with the Federal Reserve System and 
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By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


the Treasury as the most important 
elements. If the country is to be mone- 
tarily stable, he asserted, this complex 
of agencies must be “ingenious, re- 
sourceful and inventive.” He also stated 
that it is a national responsibility to 
make office-holding in such agencies 
attractive to the highest types of com- 
petent men and women. 


‘A Penny Saved’ 


NCOURAGEMENT of thrift is 

one aim of a bill (H. R. 7426), 
referred to the House Ways and 
Means Committee, which would allow 
earners to divert some of their tax- 
able income into personal savings 
funds. 

Rep. Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., Re 
publican of New York, said in intro 
ducing the bill that it is designed to 
save “enterprising Americans from the 
permanent poverty to which they are 
presently condemned by destructive 
taxation.” Mr. Coudert views the 


measure as an instrument for insuring 
persons against the time when they will 
no longer be able to work. 

If passed, H. R. 7426 would work in 
this manner: 

1. Taxpayers could use up to 10 per 
cent of their gross income to buy sp 
cial Government non-interest-bearing 
bonds and get deductions from theit 
taxable income for the amount of such 
purchases. 

2. Proceeds of the bonds would not 
be taxable until they are sold. If the 
bondholder were to die prior to sale, 
proceeds would be included in his ¢ 
tate. 

3. Income received by the Gover 
ment from the sale of these special 
bonds would be used to retire out 
standing interest-bearing bonds. 

Late last year (THe Spectator, De 
cember, 1951) Rep. Coudert submitted 
a bill to permit buyers of annuities 
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NOT ME! I want to live in a world with people... people I 
like... people who like me... people I can help. I want to 
belong to a community ... not merely rent a tiny space in it! 

Maybe that’s why I became an insurance man... 

The other day I was watching young Matt Pearson 
hang out a shiny new shingle. “Matt Pearson, M.D.” I had 
something to do with that. I sold Matt’s dad the policy that 
made sure his son would get the education that got him 
that shingle. 

Every place I go there are hundreds of examples of 
the good I’ve done for my community . . . folks who enjoy 
greater peace of mind because of my work. I can’t think of 
many professions where I would have made a good living 
and felt a greater sense of achievement at the same time! 

I’m glad I don’t live in a world by myself! I’m glad 
that the Equitable Society is a part of that world. What’s 
more, I’m glad I’m a part of the Equitable Society. 


* 7 * 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a representative of The 


Equitable Life Assurance Society serves his community by selling life insurance. 
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and life insurance to receive Federal 
income tax deductions for premiums 
paid. 


FSA Statistics 


ORE than 5,000,000 persons, ac- 
cording to belatedly-issued Fed- 
eral Security Agency statistics, were 
receiving Federally-aided public as- 
sistance as of June 30, 1951, while 
another 640,000 were drawing general 
assistance paid for by state and local 
systems. 
Nearly half of those dependent on 
public assistance at the close of fiscal 
1951 were aged, though 44,000 were 








removed from the rolls when they be- 
gan receiving social security insurance. 
All assistance payments during the 
year totaled $2,400,000,000, of which 
$1,100,000,000 was the Federal con- 
tribution. 

Social security benefits were going 
to 3,000,000 persons with a minimum 
age of 65 and to 800,000 children and 
200,000 young widows with dependent 
children. Old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance funds paid out during the year 
amounted to $1,500,000,000. 

The cost of running this program 
for the year, including the cost of col- 
lecting contributions, was about $70,- 
000,000. More than three-quarters of 
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the nation’s wage earners were report- 
ed to be participating in the program 
during fiscal 1951. 

Despite this widespread participa- 
tion, FSA Chief Oscar R. Ewing has 
urged that social security coverage be 
extended even further, so as to include 
all who have served in the military 
forces since July, 1947. His conien- 
tion is that it would be equitable to 
have such provisions, inasmuch as the 
1950 amendments to the social secur- 
ity law provide credit only for service 
between September, 1940, and July, 
1947. 

“Our armed forces have more than 
doubled during the past year and a 
half,” Mr. Ewing said, “with the pros- 
pect that many more people will enter 
military service in the future. The 
great majority of them will acquire no 
lasting protection under the service re- 
tirement programs. . .” 

This opinion is in contradiction to 
the view of the military departments 
(Tue Spectator, February, 1952) that 
the prospect of retirement after 2 
years or more in uniform is a strong 
talking point in “selling” a service 
career. 


Disperse Industry? 


id your city has fewer than 200,000 

residents, it will be relatively 
safe to open a defense plant within its 
borders—unless there is, in your area, 
another potential target for an enemy 
armed with atomic bombs. 

That’s the way the National Security 
Resources Board, in a recent question- 
and-answer guide on industrial dis 
persion, looks at the chances of the 
medium-sized city in this critical era. 
Compilation of the guide was a joint 
operation in which Munitions Board, 
the Air Force, Commerce Department, 
and several emergency agencies col 
laborated. 

Contents of the publication make 
plain that NSRB wants to avoid be 
coming a magnet for protests that the 
Government favors a dislocation of 
vital industry and a concomitant duck- 
ing of responsibility for protection of 
coastal areas and_ northern-bordet | 
states. This was the tone of much 0 
the comment evoked approximately 
ago when the agente) 


three years 
manufacturers on dis 


sounded out 
persal policies. 
Local industrial dispersion PI 
grams, the guide maintains, can be# 
be handled by residents of the comm 
nities affected. Communities prep" 
ing industrial surveys identifying P* 
sible plant sites would be performint 
a service for manufacturers in search 
of locations for expanding activities 
according to the guide. 
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Excerpts from this document show 


the official Government position on dis- 
persion: 

“Q. Does the industrial dispersion 
program call for dispersal of all types 
of industrial plants? 

“A. No, the . .. program calls only 
for dispersion of new and expanding 
defense-supporting industrial plants. 

“Q. Does the national dispersion 
program call for moving established 
industry ? 

“A. No, it is designed to disperse 
only those new plants and expanding 
industrial facilities required for de- 
fense purposes.” 

Important as is the uninterrupted 
production of materials for defense, 
some Government officials are pointing 
out the even more vital need for pre- 
serving human life in cities large and 
small, in the event of war. 

As a_ hypothetical case, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration has con- 
sidered what the city of Cleveland 
would require if there were an atomic 
explosion there. 

FCDA says Cleveland would need 
“at once” 2,500 doctors and 5,000 
nurses. Other requirements would in- 
clude a half-million doses of penicillin; 
3,300,000 first-aid dressings: 180,000 
special burn dressings; and thousands 
of trucks, ambulances, fire engines, 
and earth-moving vehicles. 

“At best,” the agency emphasizes, 
“only a fraction of the needs are avail- 
able.” 

It isn’t just the problem of Cleve- 
land that concerns FCDA. The 
agency has estimated “potential Amer- 
ican target cities’ now can provide 
protection from A-bomb attack for only 
2,000,000 persons during working 
hours. If alterations in present struc- 
tures are made, though, shelter for an- 
other 15,000,000 can be afforded. 

As a basis for choosing protected 
areas, FCDA recommends a block-by- 
block survey of public buildings in 
each city, performed by architects, 
construction engineers, building inspec- 
tors, and civil defense block wardens. 
Part of the agency’s technical guide, 
“Shelter From Atomic Attack in Ex- 
isting Buildings,” lists criteria for use 
in selecting “safe” spots. 


Atomic Casualties 


RIES among employes partici- 
ating in the nation’s atomic en- 
ergy program were down to 3.67 for 
each million man-hours worked in 
1951, a reduction of about one-fifth as 
compared with injuries in 1950. 

There were, however, 24 fatalities 
(none 


caused by radiation) in 195], 
a opposed to eight in the previous 
Nineteen of the fatal injuries 


year. 








occurred in the expanded facilities- 
construction program, which showed a 
172 per cent growth in construction 
man-hours during 1951. 

Atomic Energy Commission, author- 
ity for the foregoing figures, also 
pointed out a very considerable drop 
in fire losses on AEC industrial prop- 
erty last year. Losses amounted to 
$38,318 compared with 1950 losses of 
$486,389. 


Air Force Safety 
ECIPIENT of the National Safety 
Council’s highest award for the 
second consecutive year was the U. S. 
Air Force, with an average 5.2 per 


cent reduction in its ground accident 
rate in 1951, as compared with 1950. 

Especially notable was the 50 per 
cent drop, during a bad year for driv- 
ers, in motor vehicle accidents. Tabu- 
lations also showed decreases of about 
20 per cent in injuries to uniformed 
personnel and 2% per cent in civilian 
injuries. 

Air craft accidents occurring on the 
ground are included in ground acci- 
dent figures. These mishaps some- 
times involve weather disturbances, 
other aircraft, or administrative ve- 
hicles. 

The Air Force, before becoming a 
separate military department, won the 
Council’s top award in 1944 and 1945. 








Will you give 


Sympathy 


or 


(ANH? 


Polio is not only one of the most 
feared diseases, it is one of the 
costliest to treat. Words of sym- 
pathy are of little use to the 
family whose most urgent need 
is cash—and lots of it. May we 
send complete details about the 
$5000 Medical Expense Polio 
and Dread Disease Plans listed 
at the right? 


Fire Affiliate: American Aviation & General Insurance Company 





1902 e 











1952 PLANS 


$5000 DREAD DISEASE POLICY 
(Polio, Leukemia, Encephalitis, Small- 
pox, Scarlet Fever, Tetanus, Diphtheria 
& Spinal Meningitis) 
Family Policy 


Family Policy ....... 2 years 17.50 
Family Policy . ..... 1 year 10.00 
Individual Policy 3 years 12.50 
Individual Policy 2 years 8.75 
Individual Policy ..1 year 5.00 


$5000 POLIO-only POLICY 


Family Policy ....... 3 years 15.00 
Family Policy ....... 1 year 6.00 
Individual Policy ..3 years 7.50 


(Dread Disease Policy available in all 
states except New Jersey) 








American Casualty 
COMPANY 


READING @® PENNSYLVANIA 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 0 


1952 
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new england 


AGENCY EDUCATION 


66 HAT’S in it for us?” 

The young agents were seri- 
ous. Said one: “Listen, Pop, I’m so 
darn busy selling insurance, I don’t 
have time to ‘study’ insurance. Any- 
way, studying is for bookworms, and I 
never hear of a worm getting anything 
except the bird.” 

This brittle indictment of profes- 
sional standards occurred—believe it 
if you can—near Hartford, Connecticut 
in the year of 1952. . . . Proving simply 
that so much effort and money are 
spent spreading the good word in the 
far reaches of North America that we 
may have neglected penetrating our 
own educational wilderness right here 
in the heartland. 

It is strange, isn’t it, that the idea 
of “self improvement” has to be pack- 
aged in the large economy size, labeled 
with glittering designations, and sold 
like a box of soap? Where is the pride 
of achievement which drives a person 
to want to better himself? 

But more to the point, aren’t the 
“what'll it do for me” boys slightly out 
of joint with current trends in the in- 
surance business? At one time, but 
this was years ago when new territories 
and new lines were popping like corn 
in a closed kettle, the home office word 
was “write the business—we’ll worry 
about the underwriting profit later.” 
Agency recruiting was a joy to behold. 
Pioneer company fieldmen were in 
truth “experts” (nobody else knew 
what they were talking about). The 
specials had to show you not only 
“how” to sell but also “what” to sell. 
They blew your nose for you. Then 
they slipped a rate book and a pad of 
apps in your sweaty palm and, with a 
cheery word of encouragement ringing 
in your ears, they rushed onword t» 
other green, virgin pastures. 

This haphazard, brightly jumbled 
way of doing things placed a lot of 
business on the books; it gave every: 
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one including the public, a smattering 
of insurance education; and, as new un- 
derwriting questions continually 
arose, it taught some agencies to use 
their companies for a crutch. The 
companies, caught in a morass of their 
own making, didn’t do much save 
grumble in their private citadels. In 
fact, more often than not, they kept 
going to their own and prospective 
agency plants with the traditional cry 
of “service” which meant “we'll do 
more for you than anybody else.” 
(Then quietly they'd mutter: “Even 
though you’re supposed to do most of 
it yourselves.” ) 


What's Happened? 


1—The old-time specials are ao 
more. They’ve gone either (a) to an 


ELECTED DIRECTOR 





William Woodward, Jr., president and 
director of Turner-Halsey Co. of New 
York, was elected director of The 
Continental Insurance Company, N. Y. 


underwriter’s risk-less heaven, or (b) 
they’ve bought into or otherwise reju- 
venated a glorious agency paradise 
where they puff expensive cigars and 
make life miserable for a pink cheeked 
freshman who has to call on them. 

2—This “pink cheeked freshman” js 
not supposed to assist you in your rov- 
tine selling. He’s supposed to supervise 
your output, lending some direction to 
your overall sales objective. Don’t miss 
this distinction. The modern agent 
knows this. He makes full use of his 
special’s time and talent by having 
ready a folder bulging with unusual 
situations. But no routine guff. It’s not 
efficient. 

3—And why can’t your fieldmen do 
your routine work for you? Because, 
in the past ten years for obvious rea- 
sons, the companies haven't been able 
to hire enough salaried personnel to go 
around. Their problem, as in 1947, is 
not to drive for new business—it’s to 
service what they’ve got. The agents 





will have to learn to be more self- 
sufficient. 

4—Fortunately for the perpetuation 
of the business as we know it, this 
“self-sufficient” kind of agent is begin- 
ning to make his presence felt. A re 
cent study of twelve local multiple line 
agencies in the $150,000 to $1,000,000 
gross premium volume bracket shows 
a success pattern of careful selection 
of risks, promptness in collections, fully 
developed accounts, an_ enlightened 
production and clerical staff, and a 
community “usefulness.” Without ex 
ception, they know why they are in 
business and why they are worth their 
commissions. What’s more important, 
their clients know it too. 

5—Nowhere in this select group are 
there any “leaners.” You can’t lean 
on the skeletonized company field force 
these days if you expect to withstand 
the daily challenges to your busines. 
Significantly, the professional agents 
prosper amid the most formidable com- 
petition armed with standard contracts 
and commissions. Their secret weap0: 
of course, is that they make monkeys 
out of their price competitors hecau% 
they sell more than rates—they séll 
quality knowledge of what is needed, 
quality contracts and quality claim 
service. The turning point, they say, !§ 
they know more about the business that 
their competitors. 

6—“What’s in it for us?” Just yout 
chances of survival in the insurance 
business, that’s all. 
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To every agent 





or broker 





interested in selling 





sroup insurance 





If your client is planning to buy new group insurance or 


to extend existing employee benefits, it would be well for 


you to know of the many practical advantages of placing 


his group insurance coverages with New York Life. 


Complete Group Coverages. New York Life offers 
a complete line of group insurance for both em- 
ployees and dependents. 


Flexible Group Contracts. New York Life offers 
modern group contracts which are flexible enough 
to be fitted to each employer’s individual needs. 


Trained Group Field Organization. A full time 
staff of salaried group ‘insurance men have the 
know-how to help you adapt New York Life Group 
Contracts to meet your client’s specifications. 


Nation-wide Claims Service. New York Life claims 
offices are maintained in principal cities throughout 
the United States and in Canada. 


i Low Net Cost. Contracts are administered at the 
* lowest possible cost. New York Life is a mutual 
company and the initial low premium may be fur- 

ther reduced by dividends. 


( Standard Commissions. Commissions paid are on 
* a standard scale. 


No matter where your client’s company is located . . . 
no matter whether he has 25 employees or 25,000... 
New York Life can help you work out group insurance 
coverages to the satisfaction and benefit of both employer 
and employees. Inquire today about New York Life’s 
Group Contracts and Service. Ask to be included on the 
mailing list for “Group News from New York Life.” 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 
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SEATTLE: 


Not always easy to evaluate, even in 
the State of Washington, is a man with 
many diversified abilities. Such a one 
is J. R. Cissna, chairman of the board 
of Federal Old Line Insurance Com- 
pany in this fine Northwest city. A 
Bachelor of Arts following studies in 
accounting, finance, economics and po- 
litical science law school graduate in 
business and corporation law; ex-foot- 
ball quarterback, baseball captain, win- 
ner of debating and oratory prizes; he 
outgrew most of that background to 
turn, in private, to the raising of a 
remarkable family and, in public, to the 
resurrection and reimplementation of 
the Federal Old Line. 

Meanwhile, during 1951, he con- 
tinued to be a member of the Seattle 
Bar Association; Washington Bar Asso- 
ciation; and the American Judicature 
Society. In speech he is incisive—and 


sometimes dogmatic. In expression of 


opinion he is articulate, forthright, and 
occasionally too outspoken for his own 
good. Yet he is never that outspoken 
unless he is right. Whether it is good 
to be right, and say so, is a matter of 
fitting one’s own power to existing cir- 
cumstances. As presidents of the 
United States have demonstrated from 
George Washington to Harry Truman. 

The difference between the presi- 
dency of the United States today and 
Jack Cissna is basic. The presidency, 
the federal government, spends more 
than its income. The company headed 
by Jack Cissna makes a profit by (a) 
business knowledge; (b) aggressive- 
ness; (c) serving the people on the 
basis of private enterprise. Since I do 
not even know the name of the political 
party to which Jack Cissna does, or 
does not, belong, I can not enlighten 
you on that: even in the face of a 
chaotic campaign for the presidency of 
the United States. But it is my convic- 
tion that he is thoroughly familiar with 


TWO ELEVATED TO NEW POSTS 





Henry E. Knoblock (left) is newly appointed vice-president of Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity Company and manager of indemnity operations of Group 
in New York, succeeding the late Richard V. Goodwin. Thomas E. Simz, 
Jr. (right), was elected assistant vice-president of the Company and 
manager of southern department of the Group in Atlanta, Georgia. 
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BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


all the ills to which a life insurance 
company can become heir. And it is 
also my conviction that—barring un- 
foreseen and uncombatable accidents— 
the Federal Old Line, under his leader- 
ship, will emerge as a stable and worth- 
while company. 


LOS ANGELES: 


While stopping off to see what was 
going on downtown in Los Angeles (I 
was curious as to what the civic fathers 
planned for elimination of the down- 
town smog and the downtown traffic) 
I had a chance to run over to Beverly 
Hills and talk with the officers of Guar- 
anty Union Life Insurance Company 
there. They were enthusiastic. My 
contacts were with J. V. Hawley, general 
manager; Lester Vetter, secretary and 
actuary; and William Ernst, 
secretary. The company is adding some 
14000 square feet of space to its quar- 
ters. There is a chance that it will 
become important in its area. As has 
often been said, “Never sell an honest 
business man short, even if he does not 

at the moment—tangibly appreciate 
what you do for him.” 

In Los Angeles, too, it was my good 
fortune to talk with Robert W. Reed, 
Jr., agency director of the Constitution 
Life Insurance Company of America. 
It will be recalled that the change of 
executive officials there some months 
ago put Ross Bohannon into the presi- 
dency, with Solon Snowden as execu- 
tive vice-president. The company is 
still going “great guns” and Agency 
Director Reed is supplying the spark 
that sets off the powder bags. 


agency 


PHOENIX: 


This Arizona city is fast becoming 4 
growing insurance center by _ itself. 
Entirely apart from its deserved rep 
tation as a winter resort. On this latest 
stop-off of mine, however, I got the most 
recent insurance news from an old 
friend who is not an insurance mat. 
He was Lyle Oreck who manages “The 
Flame” restaurant—which is always 
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on a par with, or better than, any 
restaurant in the United States today. 
Oldtime travelers (and many young 
ones!), will recall their visits to “The 
Flame” in Duluth, Minn. The place 
there can deservedly be said to be 
internationally famous for food and 
liquids. It is inter-continental in cui- 
sine. 


Company Launched 


Anyway, Lyle Oreck said to me: 
“Gene, a friend of yours has started a 
life insurance company near here—at 
Scottsdale, Arizona.” To make a long 
story short, I naturally went over to 
Scottsdale. That’s where L. A. Williams 
has launched the Sunland Life Insur- 
ance Company which he organized and 
heads. Larry Williams is the man who, 
as general manager, built the wonderful 
background of the Country Life Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago. Subsequent- 





ly, he formed and headed the Iowa 
Life of Des Moines. It was my good 
fortune to visit with him and his officials 
both in their office and at Larry’s home, 
a charming, picture-windowed house 
that looks across the desert on one 
side, and up to the mountains on the 
other. Larry says that his Sunland 
Life Insurance Company is the first 
stock life insurance company in Ari- 
zona to be organized with both pre- 
ferred and common stock, paid in at 
the start of business. 


DALLAS: 


This Texas city is astonishing. Al- 
ways—even though I have been in and 
out of it for more years than I care to 
remember. Now, the Presidential Life 
Insurance Company which has its home 
office here, is planning to get into ordi- 
nary life business. Backed by people 


about 1950. 


Here, also, Theodore Beasley, presi- 
dent of Republic National Life of 
Dallas, was named “Layman of the 
Yecr” by a group of churches. Ted 
and I—to my benefit—have long been 


friends. Some two decades. 


Incidentally, his son, Rex, is now 
the proud father of a baby girl. Al- 
ready has a boy. That makes Ted 


twice a grandfather. 
Businesswise, what Ted does is } 


this order: (a) For the good of the 
public that his company serves; (b) 
for the good of the employees of Repub- 
lic National Life; (c) for the good of 
his stockholders; (d) if any, for his 
personal family’s good. What is fairer 


than that? 





who were formerly interested only in 
automatic credit life policies to cover 
loans, the company may soon make a 
bid for regular lines. It was formed 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone PLaza 7-6612 








HUGGINS & COMPANY 
Consulting Actuaries & 
Insurance Accountants 


Architects Building, 117 S. 17th Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
TELEPHONE LOCUST 41123 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 
Consulting Actuary and Certified Public 


Accountant 
188 West Randolph Street Chicago 1, IL 


Telephone State 1336 


Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald F. 
Campbell, Jr., consulting actuaries and accountants. 








Frank E. Gerry Frank F. Savage 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 100 Boylston Street 
Springdale, Conn. Boston 16, Mass. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


(INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 
Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
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Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 Park Row, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443-4 











HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S. LASALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL 
HARRY S. TRESSEL, M.A.L.A. WM. H. GILLETTE, C.P.A. 


M. WOLFMAN, F.S.A. W. P. KELLY 
N. A. MOSCOVITCH, A.S.A. ROBERT MURRAY 
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G. WOLTERS Franklin 2-4020 
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Ready Now The LIFE INDEX 


1952 financial and underwriting reports on 
life companies. Order now. 


THE SPECTATOR 


5éth & Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 
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Life Insurance Gains 


canada 


put $3.77 out of each $100 income into 
life insurance premiums. In 1951, they 


POPPPLP LLP LP LL PDO LI OGG OBO DLO DIO CIN 
APPOINTMENTS 


National Life Assurance Co. of Canadg 
—A. H. Moffat, director of agencies; 
J. K. Williams, secretary. 

Northern Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
—H. L. Sharpe, general manager; 
H. E. Lumsden, assistant general 
manager. 

Manufacturers Life Insurance Co.— 
Geoffrey B. Beatty, shareholders’ di- 
rector. 

Guarantee Co. of North America—h, 
M. Rawlings, president, managing 
director; A. H. Elder, vice-president; 
H. V. Gilbert, underwriting mana- 
ger; W. S. Coulter, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Springfield Group of Companies— 












































































































































URING 1951, life insurance in paid out only $3.00 per $100 income for Llewellyn L. Lewis, resident vice- 
Canada made significant gains on life insurance protection. president, Toronto. 
all ae Sales ge cage ne me La Prince Edward Island—Lieut.-Col. P. S. W, 
were 11 per cent higher than in , 7 rit Fielding, Superintendent of Insur- 
Net insurance in force showed an in- Increased A. & S. W rulings ance. - 
crease of 9.5 per cent. Interest earned URING 1951 the number of masts 
on investments made a healthy increase Canadian life insurance com- ness of close to $50 millions in pre A time 
and with broader investment portfolios panies licensed to write accident and : 

: ‘ : ‘ miums. No 
now permitted, the prospects are good sickness insurance was doubled. Since Page 
for this improvement to continue. the beginning of 1951 the following Forei Business pe - 

In the past decade, per capita life companies have entered the accident gn Th 
insurance in force has grown from and sickness field, Alliance Nationale, ANADIAN life insurance com- bi ; 
$639 in 1941 to $1,235 in 1951, an Crown Life Insurance Co., North panies do business in fifty-one si t 
increase of 93 per cent. But, in spite American Life Assurance Co., The countries on five continents. At the one 
of this impressive gain, life insurance Royal Guardians, Sun Life Assurance end of 1951, insurance in force outside It’ 
has not kept pace with increase in per- Co. and the Canada Life Assurance Co. Canada totalled $5.5 billions, almost ts 
sonal incomes, which have gone up In 1950, life companies wrote about one-third of the total business of the §"0W— 
by 174 per cent. In 1941, Canadians 45 per cent of the total accident busi- companies, and an increase during the eon 

So 
a . . YOU’] 
Canadian Life Insurance Companies deliver 
Preliminary Returns protect 
ing abc 
| ! | Policies Becoming Claims | | This 
New | Insurance | p__. § built t 
Insurance in Force Death | ymen $0 ma 
N Matured ) 
a = - we | Interest contact 
Income | Annuities || Ordinary Group Ordinary Group Ordinary Group ments Ordinary Group Rates 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 % 
Canada.......... 1951 | 33,379 | 8,036 || 100,274 | 35,584 || 1,049,978 305, 263 8,648 1,599 3,241 2,875 188 4.07 
1960 | 31,137 | 5,890 || 107, 32,435 992,111 265,277 7,853 1,594 3,401 2,917 150 | 3.95 
Confederation.....1951| 28,288 | 4,956 || 110,146 | 14,193 854, 725 174,211 4,978 881 2,324 1,253 7 | 3.2 
1950 28,623 3,599 113,147 11,549 838,927 150,418 4,855 724 2,576 1,477 136 3.63 
GROWN. .....0000. 1961 | 22,491 1,769 || 109,087 | 17,441 711,239 53,380 2,946 231 867 490 55 | 4.14 
1950 20,700 1,803 96,916 10,504 646, 281 39, 805 2,760 183 1,060 478 a4 4.0 
Dominion........ 1951 | 10,747 | 2,606 47,186 | 1,881 399, 656 12,315 1,942 71 724 341 16 | (3.87 
1950 10,023 2,102 62,871 230 372,637 11,883 2,044 62 670 163 “4 «| 3.75 
Great West... 1951 | 32,841 | 12,877 || 181,223 | 42,874 || 1,229,260 277,470 7,184 657 2,166 1,300 124 3.82 
1950 29,562 11,338 142,688 44,564 1,136,771 207,508 6,806 767 2,377 1,170 3.06 
Imperial.......... 1951 | 16,635 | 1,858 58,606 | 6,188 530,867 49,233 3,037 224 1,754 451 7 | 3.7 
1950 15,610 1,918 53,722 8,170 496 ,357 38,961 3,358 175 1,884 479 4 | 3.65 
Manufacturers. . . .1951 42,661 13,464 170,411 4,086 1,254,241 53,387 7,932 288 4,105 3,278 45 | 4.29 
1960 38,807 12,180 151,519 6,417 1,140,824 45,292 6,464 228 4,357 3,200 33 4.22 
National.......... 1951 2,614 114 18,342 477 119,101 3,655 639 a 225 a \Rinakepsieey | 4.41 
1950 2,600 7 12,178 344 108 , 864 3,082 527 16 168 ME Bictesseaes 4.27 
North American. . .1951 14,031 6,229 65,984 8,944 536,164 32,833 2,847 135 836 448 24 3.96 
1950 | 12,843 3,759 56, 594 3,133 492,279 21,697 2,575 87 734 426 14 3.91 
Northern......... 1961 2,821 287 17,748 40 125,405 2,795 438 28 91 10 1 4.74 
1950 2,655 165 3 eee 115, 506 2,849 521 18 109 10 1 4.49 
WE cocver sensei 1961 | 134,781 41,195 366,616 93,488 3,532,059 1,228,014 28,919 7,519 36,378 8,352 1,823 3.70 
1950 | 129,854 24,565 340,980 98,153 3,360,979 1,062,391 29,208 6,581 37,038 8,597 1,496 3.61 
——— 
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PS. = there’s water, 
Insut- the pleasure boat insurance 

market is a big, opportune 
ween Pmarket for alert agents this 
. pre # time of year! 

Now, with skippers fitting 
out, is the time to contact— 
and sell. 

The Marine Office offers a 





com- é 
ty-one big boost for your personal 
t the pSOlicitation in its sound, solid pasa thi enon whee te 
“er ° nk. B0W he cruises Att’ Out, hin 
utside @24Vertising campaign . . . — artic his fest Sound insane 


Bow for you, too, Skippert 
ing is no f ad 
Sosnciat loss—from stone” t's mixed y with 
Pea Or damage 0 pespent™ fire, ooh os ce threat of se 
Jeu ty, 00; from death Serious 
Policy—sbrough see Out all these , OF injury 
Marine Office of aanelel bazerds at o, 
America! Ce —in one 


Protection. Wy, © your & . 
SMooth Service With ir you ger sole ine—be om, 
sound, skilled handliy g 






almost § It’s telling your story —right 

of the 0w—to your best prospects 

ng the —in the major yachting and 
boating publications. 

——— § + So see them! Tell them 
YOU’RE the agent who can 
deliver the solid Marine Office 
protection they’ve been read- 










Big Impression! 



















































in ! Pier wists 

— eager’ = , MSs ee ty — The advertisement reproduced here- 

built t Fie yea support is tt Class g onal with is appearing—right now—in 
k f or service to you— OSEAN An leading yachting and boating publi- 
ps amen ull * of it—start cations in every boating territory 

ner contacting today! in the country—IN YOUR TERRITORY! 
~ The publications: 

4.01 @ Sea —Western Yachting & Boating 
3. ° . 

— Consult the Marine Office on ALL @ Motor Boating e@ Motor Boat e Yachting 
3.69 Your Ocean and Inland Marine Problems! e@ Rudder @ The Chesapeake Skipper 
._ @ Lakeland Yachting and Motorboating 
4.00 

3.87 
3.75 
3.82 
| MIARINE OFFICE or AMERICA 
23 cFICE 116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
: ° 
Te _° cn Composed of the Following Companies: 

‘. AS \. The American Insurance Company e American Eagle Fire Insurance Company e The Continental Insurance Company 
4a Be Ni 2 Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company e Firemen’s Insurance Company e Glens Falls Insurance Company 
cae > =. The Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
i eS ——S WESTERN DEPARTMENT SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
— Ges 559 Insurance Exchange Building © Nat'l Bank of Commerce Bldg. ® 140 Sansome Street Ad Colman Building 
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year of $369 millions or 7 per cent. 
Last year these companies wrote $682.8 
millions of new insurance outside 
Canada, of which $623.8 millions was 


in individual policies and $59 millions . 


in group contracts. Premiums col- 
lected on foreign business totalled 
$187.7 millions, an increase of $9.7 
over 1950. 


Automobile Claims Jump 


UTOMOBILE insurance is_ the 
problem child of the Canadian 
insurance family. This lusty adolesceat 
—unlike his older, self-supporting 
brothers fire and life—continued to 


strain the family budget by his rapid 
growth and his many mishaps. 

In 1951, car premiums written by 
federally licensed companies reached 
a new high of $105.3 millions, up over 
1950 by nearly $13 millions or 14 per 
cent and more than three times the 
1946 total. But claims incurred by 
these companies also set a record of 
$65 millions (1950, $48.3 millions), an 
increase of $16.8 millions or 35 per 
cent. Claims incurred accounted for 
61.8 per cent of the premiums written 
and, of course, with expanding busi- 
ness and increased reserves, the claims 
ratio on the earned premium basis 





Home Office: 





Prudential security plans sell because they serve 


Teppler, our insurance man, the children and I have a roof over 
our heads today—and our home is free and clear.” 


John Teppler says, “Prudential’s Temporary In- 
come policy completely covered this $8800 mort- 
gage for only $19.32 quarterly at age 35. Rock- 
bottom cost is what makes this plan so popular 
with my mortgage insurance prospects. It is thrifty 
decreasing Term insurance, and Prudential makes 
it available in a wide variety of terms.” 


The Temporary Income policy can be tailored to fit the needs 
of almost any prospect. Just get from your prospect: HIS 
AGE, INTEREST RATE, MORTGAGE BALANCE, YEARS FOR 
MORTGAGE TO RUN. Your nearest Prudential Agency will 
supply the other details. Call on us today. 


The ahove facts are based on an actual case, 
but, of course, true identities are not given. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


Mrs. Anne Caldwell, mother 
and homemaker, says— 

“My husband died less than 
two months after we got this 
policy. But thanks to John 


Newark, N. J. 
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would be correspondingly higher. With 
20 per cent to 25 per cent for commis. 
sions to agents and about 18 per cent 
for expenses and taxes, the underwrit. 
ing loss on automobile insurance wil] 
probably be from 5 per cent to 10 per 
cent. Rate increases went into effect 
early in 1952 but it is doubtful if these 
were sufficient to correct this trend, 
For the 42-year period in which auto 
mobile insurance has been written in 
Canada, nearly $500 millions have been 
paid in claims, representing about 53 
per cent of premiums collected. 





Life Insurance in Canada 


1951 1950 
$000 
1,798,864 
1,394,739 
Industrial 161,107 
SS 243,018 


In Force—Total.... 17,235,377 15,745,707 
Ordinary 11,625,083 
Industrial 1,581,984 1,537,914 

3,090,343 2,582,710 


394,013 
305, 

57,587 
31,083 





New—Total 


Premiums—Total... 
Industrial........ 

Policies Becoming Claims: 
Death—Total.... 90,488 


Industrial 
ee 


Matured Endowments: 


Payments to Annuitants: 
Total 








1951 Fire Experience 


IRE insurance companies operating 

in Canada had the happy experience 
in 1951 of both increasing premium 
volume and lowering claims incurred. 
Preliminary 1951 figures of federally 
licensed companies released by R. W. 
Warwick, Dominion Superintendent of 
Insurance, show total net fire premiums 
at $142 millions, up over 1950 by $206 
millions or 17 per cent. Claims it 
curred dropped $7.4 millions to $541 
millions, making a loss ratio of 389 
per cent as compared with 51 per ceal 
in 1950. The loss ratio on the basis o 


Canadian companies wrote 25 
cent of the total volume and theif 
claims ratio was 39.7 per cent of 
miums written. British companies 
wrote 36.2 per cent of the business # 
a loss ratio of 41.7 per cent while 
foreign companies wrote 38 per cet 
and had the best claims experient 
only 34.7 per cent. 
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